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Specialty vs. Mixed Bee-Keeping. 


BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


‘Tam one of those who hope yet to seea class of amateur 
bee-keepers on the American continent, who will keep bees for the 
love of the thing, and not merely for the money they may make 
out of it.’”°—Brr-MasrTeEr, on page 409 of the Bee Journal for 1895. 


‘* Essays advising that bee-keeping as a business be madea 
specialty by the persons engaged therein, have been written from 


speak on this subject, with an invitation to everybody, and the 
seats would be crowded with eager listeners.’’—R. L. Tay Lor, on 
page 662 of the Bee Journal for 1595. 


In view of the above sentiments, it seems appropriate at 
this time to inquire whether the keeping of bees by farmers 
would make them more intellectual than they are. 


It must be admitted that in districts where the honey 


| crop is a total failure for one, two, or three years in succes- 


sion, that specialty cannot well be pursued. But there are 
left large areas where there is always something every year. 
Shall bee-keeping in these places be in the hands of a great 
many side-issue farmers, or would it be of more benefit to the 
country by being in the hands of specialists ? 

Let me also say that Bee-Master’s words touch a respon- 
sive chord in my nature. Very much pleasure and benefit in 
this world have no connection with money. In spite of the 
cant of ** practical” men (who would do well to confine them- 
selves to business, and not settle every question in heaven and 
earth by ‘** practical” standards), they can neither be bought 
nor sold. I prove that every day of my life, and I pity those 











Apiary of Mr. 


time to time. The essayists are often eloquent in their advice, but 
never, I believe, practice what they preach.’—W. G. Hewes, 


quoted with approval by Mr. Abbott, on page 270 of the Bee Jour- 
nal for 1895, 


‘‘ Bee-keepers’ conventions are not always well attended, be- 
cause only bee- oe are invited, and they, in order to attend, 
must generally golong distances; but let competent men go into 
the country school-houses, in districts where the farming com- 
munities are starving for want of social and intellectual excite- 
ment, during the months when they enjoy comparative leisure, to 


J. B. Tucker, Wallingford, Conn.—See page 8. 


people who don’t see it. But, Bee-Master, don’t you 


think 
there is as much poetry in three or four colonies as in 


20 ? 


| The argument of poetry and pleasure is not in itself sufficient 


to turn over the main bulk of bee-keeping from specialists to 
amateurs. 

Mr. Abbott, on page 173 of the Bee Journal for 1895, 
would solve the question by making a great number of small 
specialists, letting a younger member of the family have the 
exclusive care of the bees. He says he is confident that api- 
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culture can be more successfully conducted as a branch or 
part of mixed agriculture than in any other way, by so doing. 
Perhaps it can be; but the trouble is it won’t be, as long as 
human nature remains what it is. General farming neces- 
sarily includes a certain amount of hard, rough labor, both in 
and out of the house, which is enough to stultify the minds of 
40 families out of 50 to such a degree that energy enough 
cannot be summoned to regard tbe care of bees in any other 
light than that which one regards milking, cleaning stables or 
baking bread. 1 have been there, and know something 
about it. I will add further, that I believe it the next thing 
to a sin for most people to get up before six o’clock ; but that 
you can’t succeed in general farming unless youdo. Under 
these conditions, the bees and honey-trade are better off in 
the hands of specialists ; and the farmers themselves are bet- 
ter off, if, excepting three or four colonies ‘** to make things 
homelike,” they are not given the additional burden of 20 or 
380; and they would be better off still if they each made some 
one branch of agriculture their main work—dairying, fruits, 
bee-keeping, grain—so as to give their minds achance to grow 
by becoming so familiar with the contingencies of that one 
branch as to keep ahead of their work, and have time for the 
relaxing, recreating influence of some small hobby, which 
they may practice for the *‘ love of the thing.” 

It would be well enough if some member of the family 
not only had the exclusive care of the bees, but did nothing 
else to speak of than to take care of them. But in how many 
families can that be done ? 

As it is, farmers are the intellectual class. Mr. Abbott 
himself realizes this on page 590 of the Bee Journal for 
1895, and Mr. Taylor realizes it in the quotation above; but 
they do not seem to see that there is nothing else to make 
farmers so than their mode of life—their constant round of 
work which is drudgery just because it is not specialty; and 
these gentlemen propose, as a remedy, to increase their 
drudgery ! 

Specialty means broad-mindedness. It is not possible for 
aman to get under the surface of one branch without new 
and fresh ideas of the relations of things, which assist him to 
a better comprehension of the deeper relations of other 
branches, than if he was jack-of-all-trades and master of none. 

Specialty means happiness. It is the non-specialists who 
say, ‘‘ What’s life worth ijiving for, if you can’t have a little 
fun now and then?” The specialists have their fun all the 
time. 

[ have not before responded to Mr. Abbott’s call for spe- 
cialists, because I had some idea of making chickens add to 
my income. But I hesitateno Jonger. I[ will keep bees for 
profit and chickens for pleasure—and eggs for my own use; 
and arise to remark, that for the last two years, with very 
trifling exceptions, I have been supporting myself on bees ex- 
clusively, and expect to continue todo so. Arvada, Colo. 

BA 
7 

ts" A natural ability and a rational enthusiasm are 
necessary to make a successful bee-keeper; and therefore, 
unless a man makes himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
peculiarities of bees, he is doomed to disappointment should 
he attempt to give his time and capital to this occupation. 
—SIMMINS. 

se 


California as a Bee-Keeping State. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


I know of no better introduction to this series of articles, 
than some candid statements about California in relation to 
the bee-keeping industry. If I ama little enthusiastic, I am 
sure that the facts that I shall pen in this article will warrant 
my fervor. 

First, the bee-keeper, like men of any other pursuit, 
wishes a pleasant home and surroundings. If his lot falls in 
Southern California, he has the grandeur of mountain scenery, 
constant summer, with very few days that know any frost, 
and about as many weeks that are unpleasantly hot. From 
October to March a little fire is needed much of the time in 
early morning and late evening, with an occasional day when 
a fire all day is pleasant. And, if we may judge from the two 
seasons of my sojourn, only the month of September is oppres- 
sive for its heat; and then less than half the time, so that no 
one can complain who loves warmth and sunshine. 

Warmth and sunshine bring fruit, and so every month in 
the year, one can have, at very slight expense, the most 
luscious fresh fruit. Oranges from February to June, straw- 
berries every month, and plenty and cheap from May to No- 
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vember; blackberries from May to September in profusion, 
with cherries or plums much of the time; lemons the entire 
season, and luscious apples and pears all the winter months, 
or from September to March, and the most delicious apricots, 
nectarines or peaches from Mayor Juneto September. Thus, 
to the lover of fruit, Southern California comes with wide- 
open arms to offer the best of all climes and zones. Nor are 
the socia] attractions less inviting. Culture, refinement and 
genuine heart sympathy and regard are most luxurious pro- 
ducts of this sunny southland. I never met such Christian 
courtesy ; such a warmth of interest, such hearty fellowship, 
as I have met since coming to this genial clime. Thus the 
bee-keeper of Southern California may surround himself with 
all that makes life rich and full, of the best of comfort and 
blessing. 

Again, no winter problem confronts the Californian bee- 
keeper. There is not a month in the year that the bees do not 
gather and even store some honey. ‘The eucalyptus, which is 
rapidly coming to the very front, as a shade-tree, has scores 
of species, many very beautiful, and all very rapid growers. 
Most are good honey-trees, and by proper selection we may 
secure beautiful species that will give a succession of bloom 
throughout the year. The only danger comes from starvation, 
and that never threatens any but the improvident bee-keeper. 
There are occasional years—about one in five, if we can judge 
from the past 20 years—when the bees will gather no honey— 
not even enough to keep them from starvation. Thus every 
wise bee-keeper will never extract so closely as torun any 
risk. He will always leave at the close of the season ample 
food fora year. And then if the 15 to 25 inches of rain 
which insures a honey crop comes with winter, he will in the 
spring extract the surplus from the hive, which will surely be 
cured to the satisfaction of the most fastidious. 

Again, as abundant rains insure a crop, the bee-keeper 
knows in winter what the harvest will be; so there are no 
long months of fruitless expectation. This fact has further 
advantage—it prevents buying supplies, unless they are to be 
needed, and gives one certain warning months in advance 
that he is to look about for some occupation other than that 
of bee-keeping. 

As I have said, seasons of failure do not come oftener than 
one yearin five; and it looks as if, with suitable forethought, 
removing bees to regions of alfalfa bloom, or orange orchards, 
or bean-fields, we may at least secure sufficient stores for the 
bees even in the ‘‘off” years. This is likely to be even more 
probable with the maturity of the numberless eucalyptus 
trees now being planted. Last year (1894) wasa very dry 
one—only 11 inches of rainfall here at Claremont, and much 
less fell in considerable of the bee-keeping range. Fifteen 
inches is the reported minimum for a honey crop from the 
usual forage of sage and wild buckwheat. Thus, last year, 
there was a total dearth of nectar-secretion in many regions. 
Yet several apiarists in the regions of alfalfa fields secured a 
fine crop. Others, doubtlessly, could have reaped a similar 
good fortune had they known the value of alfalfa as a honey- 
plant, and moved their bees to regions of its bloom. 


There are two other features of California apiculture 
which are unique and very encouraging. I refer to the great 
production in favorable seasons, and the astonishing number 
of colonies which can be keptin one locality at such times 
with profit. The past season, shough not one of the very 
best, illustrates both of these points. In large apiaries of 
from 200 to 500 or more, colonies, the product was from 100 
to 15U pounds per colony. Thus several apiarists that I have 
known of, secured upwards of 30 tons of honey, with less 
than 500 colonies of bees. With a knowledge of the flora of 
this section, this is not so hard to understand as the enormous 
yield of wheat and hay to the acre that is sometimes reported 
in sections of this State—5O bushels of wheat and 18 tons of 
hay; for in no sections of my acquaintance are the flowers so 
long in bloom. White and ball sage are in bloom for two 
months or more, and the famous wild buckwheat even longer. 
Thus the nectar is not only very abundant in the fiowers, but 
the latter continue to yield for a very long period of time. 


The pioneer bee-keeper of California, and once the largest 
producer of honey in the world—the celebrated J. S. Harbi- 
son, now of San Diego—has demonstrated that ball sage, an 
excellent honey-plant, can be easily transplanted and made to 
grow in all the hilly regions of Southern Calfornia. As these 
wide ranges are useless for other purposes, we may hope that 
the importance of the bee-keeping industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia may in the future wax rather than wane. The great 
increase of the eucalyptus plantation will also tend in the 
same direction. 

If the growers of alfalfa were, also, at the same time bee- 
keepers, or would become partners with bee-keepers, so as to 
delay cutting the crop a little, till the bloom had offered a 
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honeyed banquet for the bees; or if some of each cutting was 
held for seed, there might be still another considerable in- 
crease in the honey-product. How few, too, realize at present 
from the extensive bean-flora of Santa Barbara and Ventura 
counties. Mr. Mendleson, the past season, secured a fine crop 
of bean-honey after the regular season was over. I sampled 
the honey, both comb and extracted, and can speak truly of 
its excellence. Here, then, is a farther opportunity to in- 
crease the honey-resources of our section. 

There seems, then, but one serious obstacle in the way of 
exceptional success in apiculture in Southern California. I 
refer to the poor market for the honey. Prices range away 
below what is reasonable and right. Finest grades of ex- 
tracted honey sellfor 3 cents to 444, when 6 cents is the 
minimum that should ever be paid for first-class extracted 
honey. Itis not that the consumer gets it at these figures— 
the low price is due to the system of marketing. Impecunious 
producers, to secure ready and needy funds, sell at starvation 
rates, and fix the price. The producers do not propose to 
suffer this system to continue. They are organizing to con- 
trol the output as the orange-men are now controlling their 
product by aid of the Fruit Exchanges. The bee-keepers seem 
unanimous in the desire to form a honey-exchange. We be- 
lieve they have the intelligence, the energy, and the wisdom 
to make a success of the undertaking. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., Dec. 12, 1895. 


a 
Some Subjects Reviewed and Commented Upon 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


SwEET CLOVER.—Many thanks to Mr. Stolley for such a 
satisfactory reply, given on page 805, and I knowof only 
one question I should ask just now if he were within ear-shot. 
That is as to the quality of sweet clover honey as compared 
with alfalfa. I know what alfalfa tastes like, but I never 
tasted anything that was called sweet clover honey without 
just a little nneasiness as to whether it was the genuine article. 

For the sake of those who say that if sweet clover is cut 
for fodder, it must be while young, and that spoils the chance 
of the bee-keeper, I want to cal) attention to the advice of Mr. 
Stolley, to cut while young for the sake of making it sprout 
vigorously. In this part of the country I think I’d much 
rather have it cut while young, for then it blooms a little 
later, and where white clover yields well, the early blooming 
of sweet clover is not so desirable as that which comes after 
white clover is gone. 

AMALGAMATION.—The discussion seems to be on. With 
some of the views expressed by Geo. W. Brodbeck, on page 
807, I’m in accord, but as toothers I’m decidedly ‘‘ forenenst ” 
him. Hesays the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
is an ‘‘admitted failure.” AsI think of the many delightful 
meetings held by it, I, for one, am not willing to admit that 
it was a failure, and I see no indication that itis not now as 
good as ever. 

But say, Geo. W., what ever put it into your head to op- 
pose consolidation because ‘‘ you cannot combine business 
with pleasure ?” Look at the grand successes of the German 
societies with their thousands of members, where they com- 
bine business with pleasure with a vengeance. 

As to some other points, I’ll turn you over to the tender 
mercies of the other brethren, merely saying that I’m with 
you in thinking there’s no need of any assessment clause. 


T Supers.—Referring to page 808, let me suggest a 
change that I think Mr. Schartz would like: Instead of nail- 
ing a T tin on the bottom of each end of the super, merely 
nail on a plain strip of tin 44 inch or so wide, letting it project 
about a quarter of aninch for the sections torest on. The 
sections will go in easier, and I think he’ll like it better. 
Then instead of using T tins on top, just use little pieces of 
wood 11 inches long, 4 inch wide, and nearly \% thick. Just 
push these down between the sections, and it will do the busi- 
ness nicely. 


A FREE SHow.—lIt may be all very well to attend a con- 
vention without paying anything to get in, but suppose every 
one does that thing, how are the bills to be paid ? 


Burr-ComBs.—The answers on page 819 show a change 
of opinion. Only five think the Heddon slat honey-board the 
best thing to prevent burr-combs, and in strictness hardly 
that, for one of them has never tried anything else, and the 
others do not say they have tried the same means that have 
succeeded elsewhere. I don’t think the break-joint feature 














of any value, but I’ve always felt we owed a debt of gratitude 
to Heddon for telling us a way to manage when we didn’t 
know of anything better. 


Tuat Horri-BLe Arrarr.—The relation of that Horri-ble 
affair on page SOT is breaking away a little from established 
usage, but I believe the established usage of hushing up every 
wrong is itself a great wrong. If one finds out a man isa 
rogue, let him warn others. 





WINTERING.— You may be right, Mr. Sage, in thinking as 
you do on page 818, that a colony in a good hive kept dry 
with plenty of stores will come out all right with you, but 
please remember that all places are not like Linton. But I’m 
with you in thinking that, as a rule, bees will winter better in 
a box-hive. 


An Ax TO GrRIND.—Easy, easy, Bro. Kelly, in making 
charges of ax-grinding against hive-makers—page 817. Sup- 
pose they do try as much as they can to have all goods of 
standard kinds, and to have as few kinds as possible, as they 
can manufactnre at less cost; isn’t that also for the benefit of 
the consumer? If each one of us had hives and sections of 
such patterns as were used by no others, it would cost us a 
round sum for our “ fixins.” 


THe NEw ConstituTIon.—The candid remarks of Mr. 
Newman, on page 822, throw an entirely different light upon 
the whole matter. Of the major partof the work, as detailed 
in his second paragraph, I knew nothing, and can hardly be 
blamed for supposing there was nothing of the kind, as I was 
a member of the Union. Nothing of the first sending out 
reached me, nor of the second, and I feel sure the omission 
was not intentional], but all the same it left me so that 1 never 
dreamed anything of the kind had been done. 

Icannot agree, however, with Mr. Newman, that ‘ the 
suggestions about Canada, given on page 793, are quite in 
order.” Unless I have some misunderstanding of the case, 
they are utterly out of order. If there isa single thing that 
shows any more recognition of the United States than of Can- 
ada, I have failed to discover it. The charge is, ‘* the entire 
absence of all recognition of Canada, except so far as it is part 
of North America.” The complainant could hardly have read 
carefully Art. I, or he would not have said ‘‘ entire absence.” 
In that article occur the words ‘‘ United States and Canada.” 
There’s no other mention of either Canada or the United 
States throughout, and I don’t see any need of further men- 
tion. Half the committee were Canadians, and Canada had 
exactly the same recognition the United States had. Won't it 
be ‘‘ quite in order,” Mr. Newman, for you to reconsider your 
opinion as to the suggestions about Canada ? 

A word as to the manner of voting: Mr. Mewman does 
not agree with my views. Now, Mr. Newman, admitting all 
you say to be correct for the present, it isn’t a sure thing that 
you'll live always. Then a new Manager will come into office, 
and after he has been tried a year he may be found wanting, 
or at least it may be thought some other would do better. 
Each member sends him an open ballot, and the probability 
is that many who do not feel very strongly in the matter will 
send a vote in his favor that they would not send if the vote 
were sent elsewhere. If this were not so, why is it that it is 
so common a thing in deliberative bodies to take the more 
tedious way of voting by ballot instead of the much shorter 
way of counting noses? And I'd rather have the change 
made now when you’re in office, than to wait till the necessity 
arises. Marengo, Ill. 
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(3 How to winter bees successfully has been to bee- 
keepers their most vexatious problem, and it may be safely 
asserted that failure in bee-keeping is chiefly attributable to 
defective wintering.—QUINBY. 


3 
Large Hives; Size aud Shape of Hives; 
Conditions Necessary to Safe Winter- 
ing of Bees. 


BY CHAS. DADANT. 


and 


(Continued from page 822.) 
In my last article, I have granted that the smal! hives, in 
a bad season, will give a little more surplus honey than the 
large hives, because there is more room in the large hive-body 
and the quantity stored in the upper story of the small hive 
will be easily stored in the brood apartment of the large hive. 











Let us now turn a leaf and see what the result will be in the 
spring. 

ln the first place, the small-hive apiary will be reduced in 
numbers, more than the large, owing to the fact that the colo- 
nies, having less honey, will have bred less in the fall ; there- 
fore being weaker—or, if you prefer to say, less populous— 
they will be less able to withstand the extremes of tempera- 
ture. The large-hive colonies are better fitted for winter; 
having more bees they keep up agood heat. Their honey, which 
the bee-keeper would have sold, had they been in a small hive, 
is more likely to be well sealed than that of the others, and if 
of the early crop, it will be of better quality for wintering, be- 
ing whiter than that which is harvested the latest, and the 
bees can stay a long while without having to take a cleansing 
flight. 

In the early spring, those colonies which are well supplied, 
breed without stint ; they know that their stores will last, and 
are not afraid of a few backward days. Those of the small hives 
soon see the end of their stores, and if they are not constantly 
watched and fed back by the apiarist, they suffer. The result 
is a better crop from the large hives, andif the season happens 
to be an early one, the result may be more than a double crop 
from the hives that are best supplied. 

We discovered the great difference in results between 
coloniesin a hive that has to be fed in the spring, and one that 
has plenty, in the following manner: 

In 1877, we had three or four apiaries away from home, 
one of which was located on the farm ofan old countryman of 
ours, five miles north of our home. A part of the hives in this 
apiary had been placed by him in the front wall of a hot-house. 
These colonies were exceedingly strong, and as they had a 
large amount of honey which could not be extracted, owing to 
their situation, they swarmed over and over, and we found our- 
selves rather crowded for hives. We were not then, as yet, 
using comb foundation for the frames, and a few of the hives 
were not even supplied with the triangular top-bar frames. 
The result was that a number of our swarms—probably 15 or 
20—built their combs in the 10-frame Quinby hives crosswise 
instead of lengthwise of the frames. Any one who has had to 
transfer bees knows that itis much more difficult to transfer 
them from a movable-frame hive when the combs are built in 
this way, than from a plain box-hive. 

As we were very busy all that season, we left the hives in 
this condition. It was then our custom to take two or three of 
the outside combs, in those large hives, every fall, and extract 
the honey out of them, taking it for granted that 20 or 25 
pounds were sufficient to winter any colony. These hives, 
having no combs that could be taken out without transferring 
the entire lot, were left with all the extra honey. We fully in- 
teuded to transfer them the following spring early, but it was 
such an ugly job that we delayed it until it was too late. 


These colonies had plenty and tospare. They needed no 
feeding, and gave nearly twice as muchas the others. But we 
did not think about this extra supply as being the cause of 
their greater yield, and it was not until we had transferred a 
few of them that we noticed that evidently the cause of their 
greater crop was due to their more prosperous condition. 
What had been procrastination on our part, turned to bea 
very good test. After that we ceased extracting honey from 
the lower story of those large hives, except when the bees are 
altogether too much crowded with honey. 

And please take note: Itis only with large experiments 
that one can make sure of the advantage of one method over 
another. For example: When we heard of the chaff hives, 
made with a wall three inches thick, some 2O or 25 years ago, 
we were struck with the advantage claimed for them. We 
tried about a half dozen, and succeeded so well that we had a 
lot of 8O of these hives made for our apiaries. We have since 
ascertained that the chaff hives were not suitable here, for 
whatever they save during the cold of winter, they lose in 
early spring, as the same wall that keeps the cold out also 
keeps the rays of the sun from warming the hive at a time 
when the bees need to be induced to take flight. 

Last, but not least, among the advantages of large hives 
is the decrease of swarming. With our present methods, we 
have no swarms worth mentioning; but when the bees do 
swarm, these swarms are of very large size. We find that it 
does not require a constant watch during the swarming sea- 
son, for the few swarms that issue make enough noise to at- 
tract attention. 

How often this question is repeated in the Bee Jour- 
nal? ‘*How can I prevent swarming ?” It is impossible to 
prevent it altogether, but large hives will very materially re- 
duce it, for the reasons already mentioned. There is one 
cause of natural swarming which cannot be very well prevent- 
ed. Itis the superseding of the queen during the honey crop. 
If the queen seems to weaken, the bees will at once rear a 
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number of young queens, and swarming will result. This will 
happen in hives of any size, and we do not see that it may be 
prevented. But the excessive swarming—so annoying in api- 
aries with small hives—is done away with when sufficiently 
large hives are used. 

Many bee-keepers will say that the production of swarms 
is profitable. This isso; but1 much prefer ‘*‘ making the 
swarms” myself, artificially, because I rear queens from the 
best bees, and can take the ‘‘swarms” from those colonies 
which would not produce any surplus honey. 

There are many points to consider in the selection of 
breeding-queens for reproduction. These are prolificness, 
gentleness, activity, endurancein winter, etc. 

Hamilton, Ill. 


(3s" No bee-keeper worthy the name, will allow his bees 
to go into winter quarters short of stores. —HUTCHINSON. 


ys 
ss 
The Ventilation of Bee-Cellars. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent writes that he has his bees in the cellar, 
all in nice shape, but he has fears about his having ventilation 
enough for his cellar, in the two six-inch pipes he is using, 
and wishes me to give an article in the American Bee Journal 
on the subject of ventilating bee-celiars. 

When I first built my bee-cellar (which is a hole dug into 
a hillside, 24 feet back by 7 feet wide and 6% feet deep, with 
mason-work walls, and covered with flag stone, with three to 
four feet of earth over all, and a board roof covering the 
earth), no one could have made me believe but that any place 
in which bees were to be kept, should have means provided 
for a direct draft of air through it, at any or all times when 
the weather was mild enough to admit of it, without running 
the temperature of the cellar down too Jow. For this reason 
I prepared for what I considered the best possible ventilation 














Fig. 1—Outside View of Doolittle’s Bee-Cellar. 


of this bee-cellar when I built it, the ventilation being done by 
putting in a sub-earth ventilator, something over 100 feet 
long, this to carry in pure warmed air from the outside. At 
the top, in the opposite end, was the ventilator to carry off 
the impure air, a regulator or damper being provided, so that 
the amount of air could be adjusted to any amount required, 


ge age whole amount, which was 50 square inches, to none 
at all. 
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As the sub-earth ventilator was placed deep in the ground, 
I thought that it need not make the cellar too cold by leaving 
the upper one wholly or partially open all the time; but when 
I came to put it in actual practice, I found that, in al! cool 
weather, when there was a wind, I could not keep the tem- 
perature where I wanted it, so I began closing the upper ven- 
tilator entirely, except on all days when there was no wind, or 
the mercury stood above the freezing-point. As this made an 
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Fig. 2—Ground-Plan. Fig. 3—Roof Torn Away. 


endless lot of work, I resolved to leave it closed entirely for 
two weeks, and see what would become of the matter. It was 
with some misgivings that I went into the cellar at the end of 
the time, but I found the bees in splendid condition; in fact, 
they appeared the nicest and most quiet that I had ever seen 
them. I then gave the cellar a good draft for two or three 
hours, when the ventilator was shutagain, and asthe weather 
was extremely cold for a month, all direct ventilation was 
shut off during this time. As the bees seemed to be in the 
best of condition still, I then went to work shutting up both 
ventilators till I became fully satisfied that enough air came 
into this underground cellar, through the mason-work and 
dirt covering, for all the wants and requirements of the bees. 


Now, I not only found that the bees wintered just as well 
as formerly, but alittle better; and what was of more value 
to me still, I now had no trouble in controlling the tempera- 
ture. 

EVENNESS OF TEMPERATURE IN BEE-CELLARS. 


This brings me to another point which I wish to speak of, 
and that is evenness of temperature. Some seem to think 
that a cellar will be too cold in a cold winter, and too warm 
in a mild winter, or that the temperature will vary in it, just 
in proportion as it does outside. Any cellar which will thus 
change temperature to any considerable extent cannot be the 
best possible place to winter bees. This cellar of mine does 
not average one degree warmer in the ‘‘ warmest winter ever 
known,” from where it stands in the coldest winter ever 
known, and all the changes in the outside temperature from 
day to day does not affect it at all; no matter if the tempera- 
ture stands at 60° above zero for a week, and 10° below zero 
for the next week, it changes not inside, for the warmth of 
Mother Earth remains unchanged, when you get a little way 
under the crust. 


When the bees are put into this cellar, the temperature 
stands at about 50°, till they get quieted down so as not to 
throw off animal heat in excess of that required when in their 
semi-dormant condition, after which it gradually goes down 
to about 45°, where it stays all. winter, rarely varying more 
than one or two degrees from this afterward, till spring; or 
when I take them from the cellar. 


This evenness of temperature, and keeping it at about the 
desired point, is one of the great secrets of successful winter- 
ing in cellars, and one of the reasons why I prefer a cellar en- 
tirely under ground, and away from any building, or that 
which may give it an unevenness of temperature. 

With a temperature as above, no bees come out of the 








hive to die, except those which die a natural death from old 
age. 
SHUTTING BEES IN THE HIVE IN THE CELLAR. 


This causes me to speak of another point, which is, the 
shutting of bees in their hives by means of wire-cloth or other- 
wise, to keep them from leaving their hives, as some seem to 
think necessary. Such ideas are fallacious, and only suggest 
themselves to the inexperienced. 

The reasons for not shutting the bees in their hives are, 
first, when an old bee gets ready to die, it always leaves the 
hive, if the temperature in which the hive is kept will admit 
of its doing so. Now, ina cellar of the proper temperature, 
these old bees can always do as nature prompts, and so strive 
to carry out this part, that they start some time before they 
expire to get away from the hive; and if confined to it, they 
keep returning to the cluster, running over the bees, buzzing 
away on the wire-cloth, etc., so that when large numbers ex- 
pire at the same time, as they often do toward spring, the 
whole colony is aroused, when a struggle for freedom ensues, 
which is often very damaging tothe whole colony, if it does 
not result in their death. 

Again, where the cluster spreads out to take in new sup- 
plies of honey from the surrounding combs—as most colonies 
do several times during the winter—they will come out on the 
outside of the hive, walk about a little andreturn. If on such 
occasions they find themselves prisoners, the same kind of 
stampede occurs as before, and much harm is the result. 


After experimenting for years in regard to how the hives 
should be placed in the cellar, I now raise them from the bot- 
tomb-board from two to three inches all around, leaving this 
space entirely open, so the bees can pass out orin as they 
please. Borodino, N. Y. 


[The engravings of Mr. Doolittle’s bee-cellar, as well as 
the following description of them, are taken from that excel- 
lent book—Root’s **‘ A BC of Bee-Culture ”—having been writ- 
ten by Mr. D., himself, in January, 1888 :—Epirors. | 


Fig. 1 represents the outside appearance of the cellar as 
viewed from the southeast. The ground should rise gradually 
from the foreground up to the fence, the back end of the roof 
at the peak being lower, or as low, as the ground opposite to 
it on each side. The outer roof is hemlock boards batttened. 
In Fig. 2, 1 represents the window inthe gable-end of the 
ante-room, so 1 can have a little light after I goin and shut 
the first door. In this ante-room (see Figs. 2 and 3) I light 
my candle, have the sawdust to carry in to spread on the 
floor, etc. In Fig. 3,4 is the upper drain, or water-course, 
to carry off all surplus water coming fromthe roof and else- 
where, it being made in a large scoop form by taking dirt out 
to go between the two roofs, as illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
fence isshown in the rear. This causes the snow to drift on 
the roof. In Fig. 3, 6 shows the ventilator at the back end of 
the cellar. 

Fig. 2 represents the front view, also the ground-plan of 
the ante-room and doors. 1 is the casing that the outer door 
hangs on, and against which it shuts; 2 is the outer door 
which swings in and around against the south side of the 
ante-room ; 3 is the first door toward entering the cellar; and 
in opening, it swings out and around the north side of the 
ante-room, finding the position when open as represented; 4 
is the next door, two feet furtber in, which in opening also 
swings around against No. 3, as shown; 5 is the door enter- 
ing the cellar; and in opening, it swings into the cellar 
against the south wall, unless the cellar is full of bees, in 
which case a stop is so placed that it will not hit the hives. 


In entering the cellar I first go into the ante-room and 
shut the door, as I have explained ; then Lopen Nos. 3 and 4, 
and step into the last dead-air space, closing No. 4 after me, 
but allowing No. 3to remainopen. I now open No. 5, and 
quickly step into the cellar, closing after me. Thus it will be 
seen that very little change of air can take place by my en- 
tering, especially when I say that all is covered overhead and 
on all sides with dirt, except the ante-room. 


Fig. 3 represents the inside of the cellar. 1 represents 
the floor, or cellar-bottom. This is always quite dry, and 
there isa drain under the wall, and below the bottom all 
around, being 8 inches deep at the southwest corner, and 20 
inches deep at the northeast corner, or outlet. 2 represents 
the south wall. The hives are put up along both walls and 
west end, putting one on top of the other ones four deep, as 
seen at 8; also by H.-H., etc., in Fig. 2. 

In Fig. 3, 3 is the inner roof, which is made by using 2x6 
stuff for rafters (which are a foot apart), with l-inch boards 
nailed on them atthe top. [In the summer of 1890 = 

0 


boards had become rotted so much that the roof caved in. 









6 


prevent a recurrence of this, Mr. Doolittle uses stone flagging 
instead of the hoards. If the latter were covered with tarred 
paper above and below, it might answer equally well, and, at 
the same time, be cheaper.—Ep.] 4 is the 3 feet of dry earth 
between the two roofs, 5 representing the outside roof. 6 is 
the ventilator, showing the two elbows, whish effectually ex- 
clude all light. The hole in it is 6x8 inches square. T is the 
sub-earth ventilator, which is 4 feet deep, as far as may be, 
and 100 feet long; but, as I have said before, this and the 
upper one are closed of late, winters, while the bees are in the 
cellar. As I have often expressed, I believe this is the best 
underground arrangement possible for wintering bees, and I 
have tried to make it all plain, so any person can build one 
who desires. The cost to me was not far from $80; but, of 
course, prices of lumber, stone and labor, vary in different 
localities, 
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Bees of Right Age for Wintering. 


We are convinced if A winters his bees just as B, and in 
one locality the bees cease to breed sufficiently early to mature 
and have a cleansing flight, and in the other this is not the 
case, the results will vary, and the first will secure more satis- 
factory results with less thorough methods, and such a case 
may be usedas an argument against the more thorough and 
better methods.—Editorial in Canadian Bee Journal. 


Just so; and equally if the bees cease to breed so early 
that the bees are all too old, the result will not be satisfactory. 


Wants Him ‘*Sot Down” On. 


Rev. W. F. Clarke says that when the membership fee to 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association gets down to 25 
cents, he wants no more to do with it. Has the reverend gen- 
tleman made so much money from bee-keeping lately that he 
had rather pay $1.00 than 25 cents? Oris it because he 
does not wish to associate with the rank and file? If so, he 
had better use his powerful influence to get the fee raised to 
$10, if, according to his views, the higher the fee the better 
the organization. I think we poor ‘‘ 25-cent fellers””’ ought to 
‘*sit down” on the reverend gentleman. We want no aristoc- 
racy in ours.—Observer, in Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


Prospects for Nebraska. 


In looking over the year’s correspondence we gather these 
figures for the State of Nebraska: Loss of colonies of bees 
from September, 1893, to May, 1895, 95 per cent. Surplus 
honey placed on the market, 10,000 pounds. Gains in colo- 
nies, May 18, 1894, to September 18, 1895, about 4 to 1, so 
that we go into the winter with about 2U per cent. of the num- 
ber we had to begin the winter of 1893, and nearly one-half 
as many as in 1894, and our surplus honey crop this year is 
more than ten times that of 1894. One year ago we predicted 
very heavy losses on account of there being so few young bees 
to begin the winter with. This season the reverse is true. 
Colonies are well stocked with sealed honey and plenty of 
young bees, and we think bees will winter better than for some 
years past. Not since the fall of 1889 has there been as good a 
show for the coming year being productive of honey as now. 
In 1890 and 1891 we produced more honey than any other 
two years in the history of our State. Get your dishes ready. 
There will be honey next year. The fal] rains this year have 
started the honey-plants in good shape, and unless they are 
destroyed after this, there will be a larger honey-production to 
the square mile than there has been for along time.—Edito- 
rial, in December Nebraska Bee-Keeper. 


Alfalfa in Illinois. 


W. W. Pusey, residing near Odell, Livingston County, IIl., 
has been growing alfalfa on his farm the past two years and 
has made quite a study in regard to its culture and of caring 
for the plant. In conversation with a reporter of the Bloom- 
ington Pantagraph he said : 
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‘* Alfalfa should be sown the latter part of April, and it 
would do to sow it in a very wet fall, like this one, in August 
or September. As arule, in ordinary years it is good pasture 
by April 20, five inches high. There is no other pasture that 
will do to pasture so early in the season grown here. It can 
stand several hard freezes, and, if protected by rubbish, it will 
grow all winter.’ 

It has yielded on his farm two tons per acre each cutting, 
and he has good fall pasturage afterwards. 

The first cutting should be done the last of May, second 
cutting middle of July, third cutting the middle of September, 
and his experience has been that the straw is no more difficult 
to care for than timothy, and not so hard to care for as clover. 
It does not ‘‘dust” as does clover, by lying too long on the 
ground. The main root resembles the ordinary garden pars- 
nip with fine lateral branches like the small roots of a parsnip. 

Alfalfa enriches the ground by the long roots bringing the 
mineral substances to the surface, which other grasses do not 
do, as their roots do not penetrate the earth to the mineral 
depth. Alfalfa becomes of age or full growthin four years 
from the planting when the outside bark or shell of the root 
sheds off and a new bark grows. This is done annually after 
four years, which further acts as a fertilizer to the soil and 
loosens the earth, thus acting as a self-cultivator. 

Mr. Pusey thinks alfalfa is the coming feeding hay for this 
section, as it will grow better in a dry year than timothy or 
clover, and the yield is far in excess of any other grasses in 
any season, and reduces the acreage required for feed, which 
could be used for grain by afarmer. He has given up growing 
any other plant for feed, and his experience has been that all 
kinds of stock thrive better than feeding or pasturage on the 
other grass feeds. 


Some ‘' Stray Straws” from Gleanings. 


Cellared my bees Nov. 13. Oh, but they’re heavy! 

Lots of fun dreaming over what big things the bees will do 
next year. 

Never forget that bees can stand more cold with good air 
than with bag. So can you, or any other animal. 


The linden, according to an article in Gravenhorst’s 
enzeitung, yields well only about four times in 26 years. 
ter get some American lindens. 

Foundation with wood-base 14-inch thick is favorably men- 
tioned in Gravenhorst’s Bienenzeitung. For extracting it has 
the advantage that no wire-cloth is needed in the extractor. 


Bien- 
Bet- 


Why is it that bees get lazy in a little while when working 
on feeders, and keep up a life-long interest in flowers ? Would 
they keep the same interest in the feeders if they traveled the 
same distance to them ? 


Although bees are in the cellar, I expect to keep doors and 
windows open day and night for some time—as long, anyhow, 
as keeping them open doesn’t bring the temperature of the 
cellar below 40°. When it goes below that, I’J] shut up and 
keep it at 45° or more. 

Heather honey isso thick that as yet it has never been 
emptied by the extractor. One of the live questions at the 
present time in Germany is as to some machine or manage- 
ment by which it may be extracted, and the sturdy bee-keepers 
of that land are hopeful. 


Dzierzon, the German Langstroth, who invented movable 
combs in Germany, never allowed the advisability of end-bars 
and bottom-bars until the advent of the extractor. He used 
merely a top-bar; and when he wanted to remove a comb he 
cut it away from its side attachments with a knife. 


The bee-keeper’s year, says Lebrecht Wolff, in Graven- 
horst’s Bienenzeitung, does not begin in spring, nor Jan. 1, 
but Oct. 1. That’s when I start a new record-book each year, 
and about the first entry is hauling home the bees from the 
out-apiary. Each volume of Deutsche II|lustrierte Bienenzei- 
tung begins, not Jan. 1, but Oct. 1. 


Temperature alone will uot decide when bees will fly. If 
badly in need of a flight they may fly at 40°, whereas they 
might stay quietly in their hives at 60° if there were no pas- 
turage and they had not been long confined. They’ll fly at a 
lower temperature in bright thanin cloudy weather; and when 
honey is yielding than when nothing is to be had. 


I wonder why it is that in Germany heather honey brings 
lower price than clover, and in Scotland higher. [It’s all in 
the taste, Doctor. Some people think Limburger cheese very 
delicious, and others can’t bear to have it in sight. But, say : 


in York State there are not a few who think buckwheat honey 
far superior to any white honey ever produced.—Eb. | 
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(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








What Probably Caused the Queen’s Death ?— 
Winter Stores—-Packing Bees. 


1. Sometime ago I united two weak colunies, the one hav- 
ing a tested Italian queen, the otherahybrid. By way of cau- 
tion, I caged the tested queen on a comb for a day or so, hav- 
ing killed the hybrid. I released the queen about dark, giving 
the bees a good smoking, and thougat all would be well ; but 
on examination about a week later, no queen was present. I 
am quite sure of this, for I made two thorough examinations. 
Meanwhile, they were fed about 10 pounds of syrup from a 
Miller feeder. What was the probable cause of the queen be- 
ing killed ? 

2. Why must stores, either fed or gathered, be sealed for 
winter ? 

3. My single-wall hives are arranged in a row in a shed 
facing the south, open two or three feet from the ground in 
nice weather, but closed during cold, stormy weather. I have 
packed several inches at the back, also between the hives with 
straw and chaff. Each hive has a T super filled with a sack 
containing chaff, closely packed. In lieu of a Hill device, the 
burlap covers are placed over the T tins instead of directly on 
the brood-frames. Is this the correct way, or should the bur- 
laps be under the tin? Should the packing in the supers be 
scant enough to allow of an air space under the cover? My 
covers fit rather closely over the packing, but are provided 
with about an inch bole at each end for ventilation. I see 
bran mentioned for packing over the brood-chamber. Whatis 
your opinion of its merits, compared with wheat straw or 
chaff ? H. M. S. 

Vine, O., Dec. 7. 


ANSWERS.—1. Now look here. How do you know that 
queen was killed? You say you made two thorough examina- 
tions. That won’t pass as conclusive testimony in this court. 
You were not convinced yourself by the first examination or 
else you would’t have made the second. And if you missed 
finding her on the first examination, how can you be sure the 
second was any better. Sometimes a queen has kept out of my 
sight for mure than two examinations, and I’m no ‘‘slouch,” 
either, at finding aqueen. Wait till next spring before you 
feel sure about it. 

Now if you’re ready to admit that you don’t know whether 
that queen’s dead or alive, 1’]l admit that the chances are that 
you’re not far out of the way in supposing her to bedead. As 
to the reason, it’s reason enough that she was ina hive witha 
number of strange bees, in which there’s always some chance of 
trouble, and in this case the chances went against her. Per- 
haps next time you try the same thing, all will be lovely. 


If I understand the case rightly, you killed the one queen 
and caged the other at the time of uniting. Then a day orso 
later you released the caged queen. I don’t know just what 
occurred, but I’ll give a guess at what might have been. When 
the bees were united, some of the hybrid queen’s subjects went 
nosing around and found a strange queen inacage. An un- 
friendly feeling made them hang around the cage, and the 
loyal bees not being able to get to her paid not much attention 
to her. If they discussed the matter at all, they may have 
said that a queen that would fool away her time in a cage like 
that wasn’t exactly what she ought to be. So when the cage 
was opened, the disaffected bees had their own way and dis- 
patched her royal highness. If you had killed the hybrid 
queen a day or a week beforehand, and then united without 
caging, your chances might have been better, for the strange 
bees would by that time have discovered their queenlessness 
and been ready to tolerate anything in the shape of a queen. 


2. If there were no other reason. I should prefer to have 
sealed stores for winter, because their being sealed is some- 
thing of a guarantee that they are ripe enough to be proper 
stores. I admit that there may be such a thing as sealed hon- 
ey, that isn’t as ripe as the majority of unsealed honey, 








and that there may be unsealed honey very thick and ripe, but 
as a rule sealed honey will be the better of the two. 


But suppose we have two lots of honey exactly alike in 
every respect, only one is sealed and the other unsealed—I’d 
rather have the sealed. The vaporin the hive arising from 
the bees settles on the unsealed honey, thinning itso that by 
spring it will run out of the cells. The sealing keeps it closed 
against the entrance of the vapor, and it will remain thick 
until the bees uncap it. 

3. I think you’re all rigbt with the burlap over the T tins, 
for if the burlap were next the frames there might be no 
chance for a passage over the frames. I suppose you saw 
that the burlap was close down upon the frames everywhere 
except where the T tins were. I don’t believe an air space 
under the cover is of any special use. I don’t know about 
bran, but I think I’d as soon risk chaff. Planer shavings, 
however, seem to be growing in favor. One good point about 
them is that they don’t suit mice as well as either of the 


others. 
i 


Sweet and Alsike Clover Seed. 


1. Where can I obtain sweet and Alsike clover seed for 
the least money near to me? What should it cost per bushel ? 
Anyone having the above seed for sale, I would be glad to re- 
ceive prices from. J. N. S. 

Cuba Landing, Tenn. 


ANSWER.—I know nothing about the matter only from the 
advertisements. Watch for them toward spring. I think it 
is usually about $6 a bushel.—[Those who have for sale the 
seed mentioned, should advertise it with prices in the adver- 
tising columns of this paper.—Eprrors. | 
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Housing Bees-—Balling of the Queen. 





1. Would it be best to house bees in this warm, damp cli- 
mate, or put under a good shed out-doors? All buildings get 
very damp inside, unless they have fire in them. The temper- 
ature seldom gets down to zero. 

2. What is meant by ‘‘ balling a queen ?” 

Riverside, Wash. 


ANSWERS.--1. I’m inclined to think the best thing is to 
have them out-doors, perhaps properly packed in such a shed 
as you speak of. ButI’d try to find out just what has been 
the practice of others, and their respective success. 


2. The first time you have a queen that you want to de- 
stroy, throw her among a lot of bees that have a good queen, 
and you’!! find out what ‘ balling a queen” means. First one 
bee will grab hold of the strange queen, then another, and an- 
other until there’s no room for any more to get hold of her, 
and then other bees will take hold of the bees that are holding 
on to the queen, and this will be continued until they make a 
ball the size of a hickory nut or a walnut. The balling bees will 
make a sort of hissing sound, and as a rule will hold on to the 
queen until she is dead. This will take several hours. 


Sometimes bees will ball their own queen and kill her, 
either because there’s something wrong with her or because 
she has been handled and has thus acquired a strange scent. 
When bees ball their own queen, however, I think they do not 
generally mean any evil to her, but ball her for the sake of 
protecting her. Often when I’ve opened a hive and found 
them balling their queen, I’ve closed the hive at once and left 
them, and the next day I’d find the gueen all right. 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 15 cents in addition to paying for his 
or her subscription for 1896. It is called ‘**The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. Why not begin with 
Jan. 1 tosave them? They are invaluable for reference, and 
at the low price of the Binder you can afford to get it yearly. 


If your subscription is already paid for 1896, send 15 
cents for the Binder. If any one desires two of the Binders— 
one for 1895 and one for 1896—send 25 cents, and they will 


be mailed to you. 
Sto 


("I am not sure but I should want a fire in a bee-cellar 
for the sake of ventilation, even if not needed for heat.—Dr. 
MILLER. 
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A Happy New Year to you all! 
=o 


The New Headings in this number of the Bee 
Journal we trust will please every reader. What could be 
more appropriate than to begin this brand new year with 
spick-and-span new ‘‘ head-lights ” on the ‘*Old Reliable ?” 


+o > 


The Bee-Keepers’ Congress’ proceedings we 
had hoped to begin in this number of the Bee Journal, but 
they did not reach us in time. We expect next week to have 
the pleasure of beginning the account of what we understand 
was a very profitable convention held at Atlanta, Ga., last 
month. 

Sa ee 

While the Past Year has not been one of great 

prosperity for bee-keepers, yet no sadness should thereby be 


hold of a New Year. At this season all should be happy, with 
courageous and better-matured plans for the future. Even if 
the past year has not brought to us the full fruition of our 
sincerest hopes, we must look forward with a stronger de- 
termination to overcome all obstacles, if possible, and press 
on as becomes men and women who toil not for Time only, 
but for an Eternity that shall be the more blessed because of 
the previously perfected characters we shall take there. 
Let us— 


‘*On the future cast no longing, 
Wait not for a brighter day; 
We, the builders of the Present, 
Make our Future what we may.” 


SS ee 


Bee Journal and the Supply Business.— 
There are a few people who seem to be worried somewhat 
about the American Bee Journal being connected with the 
bee-supply business, since the Root branch is now located so 
near its editorial sanctum. The following, which appeared in 
Gleanings for Dec. 15, puts the case fairly well : 


Various comment has been offered in some of the bee- 
journals as to whether the American Bee Journal is har- 
nessed to the supply business, or under the wing of Gleanings, 
now that its editor, Mr. York, has been engaged to manage 
the Chicago office of The A. I. Root Co. So far as the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal is concerned, it is just as independent as be- 
fore. It has no connection, pecuniarily or otherwise, with 
Gleanings or its publishers. As Mr. York was an old wheel- 
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horse in the supply business under Thomas G. Newman & 
Son, and as the successor of that firm had sold out its business 
to us, Mr. York, by virtue of his experience and general ac- 
quaintance with the territory, was engaged to manage the 
Chicago branch office; and wareroom rent, insurance, cart- 
age, freight, and stationery, etc., are paid byus. But sup- 
pose the publisher of the American Bee Journal did open up a 
supply office, the same owned and controlled by himself— 
would that necessarily weaken the influence of his paper? If 
he were selfish, and inclined to ‘‘ boom his supplies” irrespec- 
tive of their merits, through his journal, he would hurt it; 
but he is not disposed to do anything of that kind. 


No, sir; the American Bee Journal is just as independent 
as it was before the Root branch was opened up here, and we 
defy any one to point to a single instance wherein the Bee 
Journal is the worse for having another firm’s supply business 
in the same building! But why didn’t those same folks object 
when the former publishers of this journal were actually buy- 
ing and selling supplies? Then they might have had a rea- 
sonable excuse, but now itis a waste of space to discuss the 
matter so far as the present American Bee Journal is con- 
cerned. 

Again, we wish to say, that there isn’t the slightest con- 
nection between Root’s bee-supply hranch here in Chicago and 
the American Bee Journal. They pay for their advertising 
space in this journal just as do others, and their goods will 
not be pushed in its columns any more than are others—ex- 
cept as more advertising space is paid for. And that is open 
to all honorable dealers. 


—_—__—+-« »-—____— 


You are Hard to Please, we shal! think, if this 
number of the old American Bee Journal doesn’t come pretty 
nearly tosuiting you. But we hope it will serve only as an 
indication of what it will be this year. If everything goes 
well, the 36th volume will be the brighest and most valuable 
of all. We will do our ‘level best” to keepit up to the 
‘* pace” set by this particular number. You can all help us 
a good deal in succeeding, if you will do your part. A sympa- 
thetic audience always contributes greatly to the success of 
the orator who may be delivering the address. There are 
many who speak through the American Bee Journal. Let us 
all help each other. 

Mr. Tucker’s Apiary, as shown on the first page 
of this number, is thus described very briefly by himself: 


WALLINGFORD, Conn., Dec. 2, 1895. 
Mr. Epitor :—‘‘I don’t know” that I can say much about 
my apiary, as the picture shows well for itself. However, I 
will say that it all faces the south, andin the winter I board 
up the north side and the ends, and line the outside with 
single-ply tar felt. The two long boards seen in front are 
double, bung by hinges so I can let the outside one down in 
case of a driving storm, rain or snow. In the winter I wrap 
the hives in old carpets, old sacking, or anything that will do 
to keep them warm. I raise the rear end of each hive three 
inches. At this time I have 28 colonies, mostly in dovetailed 
hives. 
The shop (a portion of which shows) is 12x20 feet, with 
shed roof. 
I take lots of comfort around this little spot. I work in 
a factory where silver-plated ware is made, and keep bees for 
pleasure, as it is not much of a honey-district right around 
here. J. B. TUCKER. 
ee 


A Number of Complaints have been received 
at this office recently, against C. R. Horrie & Co., a commis- 
sion firm at 224 South Water St., Chicago. Also, we are get- 
ting enquiries as to their reliability, honesty, etc. In view of 
the foregoing, we deem it but just to all concerned, that 
we make a few plain statements. 

As nearly all the Bee Journal subscribers know, several 
months ago there appeared in this paper a small advertise- 
ment of the above firm, soliciting shipments of honey. Before 


accepting that advertisement we investigated them as thor- 
oughly as we then thought was necessary, and apparently all 
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At the end of the first order of three months’ ad- 


was well. 
vertising, there still appearing no good reason for doing 


otherwise, the contract was renewed. But before the second 
three months expired, we discovered that the firm was not 
giving the satisfaction to bee-keepers when handling their 
honey we thought they should, so we dropped the advertise- 
ment, and informed them that we could carry it no longer. 
They paid their advertising bills very promptly, and seemingly 
were pleased with the amount of business the advertisement 
had brought them. 

But since discontinuing the advertisement numerous com- 
plaints against them have come in, one of which was pub- 
lished on page 817 of the Bee Journal for Dec. 19, 1895. 
Now as that is but a fair sample of the others, we felt that it 
would be better for us to make an editorial statement, rather 
than to take up valuable space in publishing them all. 

We can only say further, from what we now know, we re- 
gret that we permitted the advertisement of Horrie & Co. 
to appear in the Bee Journal. We have learned a lesson which 
we hope never to repeat. Of course, we feel the worst when 
thinking of those hard-working bee-keepers who, after having 
been fortunate enough in a poor season to. get any surplus 
crop at all, must be compelled to accept much less for their 
honey than they could have received at home, or at the hands 
of some other dealers through whom they had made satisfac- 
tory sales in previous seasons. 

In conclusion, permit us to say that if you feel that you 
have been dealt with unfairly by any commission firm that has 
handled your honey, place your complaint before the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union—if you are a member of it (and you ought 
to be, if you are not). Mr. Thomas G. Newman, 147 South 
Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., is its General Manager, and he 
will look after your interests very carefully, if itis anything 
that comes within the province of the Union. And we do not 
know of any more valuable work it can do for bee-keepers, 
than to protect its members against those who attempt to 
take advantage of them. For whatshall it profit a bee-keeper 
who, by careful toil, has gained a surplus honey crop, and 
then is defrauded out of a goodly portion of its value? 

pS EES ee 


The Langstroth Memorial, in Gleanings for 
Dec. 15, 1895, helped to make a specially interesting number 
of that beautifully-illustrated apicultural semi-monthly. It 
spoke 2loquently of Father Langstroth as a man, minister of 
the gospel, college professor, editor, bee-keeper, and inventor. 
The memorial contributions were written by such noted men 
as Thos. Wm. Cowan, editor of the British Bee Journal; C. J. 
H. Gravenhorst, editor of the Deutsche Illustrierte Bienenzei- 
tung; Edward Bertrand, editor of the Revue Internationale ; 
W. F. Clarke and Thomas G. Newman, former editors of the 
American Bee Journal; Rev. W. F. McCauley, a former pas- 
tor of Mr. Langstroth; Prof. A. J. Cook, Thaddeus Smith, 
and S. T. Pettit. 

Next week we expect to republish some entertaining ex- 
tracts from the memorial articles, which we are sure will be 
read with much interest by all. Bee-keepers are yet too near 
the lamented Langstroth’s time to rightly estimate him and 
his work. Those who will have the privilege of looking back- 
ward from the next century will be better able to put the true 
value upon the great Langstroth and his effortsin behalf of 
bee-keeping and the worldin general. His life will shine on 
with a more resplendent glory as the years come and go; for 
he ‘** being dead yet speaketh,” and unnumbered are they that 
shall yet ‘‘rise up and call him blessed.” 

rh 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee.—This fine 
book is now reduced in price from $1.40 to $1.25, postpaid. 
It is the latest revision by the well-known Dadants. We can 
supply it at the price named, or we will mail it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both together, for only $2.00. Every 
bee-keeper should have Langstroth’s peerless work. It is his 
own enduring monument, as wellas the pride of American 
apiculture. 
























MR. F. L. THOMPSON. 








It is always interesting to read about our friends—to 
see their faces, even if only on paper—and to know 
something about the particular incidents connected with 
the life of each. For that reason, Mr. Thompson was 
requested to permit his photograph to be used, though he 
would not send it until the second urgent invitation, when he 
replied that he would comply, but ‘‘under protest.” (Of 
course the ‘‘protest” made no difference, so long as the 
picture was forthcoming). 


Mr. Thompson was born near Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 
3, 1865. Lung trouble induced his father—a teacher by pro- 





F. L. Thompson. 


fession—to remove to Colorado in 1872, where he regained 
his health, but was told by the doctor not to enter the school- 
room again. Hence he settled in the country, near Denver, 
making and selling butter for a living. There were no fences 
in those days. The cattle had to come home to water, but 
this was not enough to prevent them from roaming for miles 
around ip all directions. They had to be *‘ round up” and 
counted every day, and the cows brought home for milking, 
morning and evening. Mostof the riding fell to F. L.’s share. 
In this and in milking, drawing water, hunting stray cattle 
(sometimes for days at a time in all weather), and, in the sum- 
mer, haying of the scanty wild grass three miles distant, from 
which he often secured no more than a load a day, the time 
passed in unbroken routine, sometimes varied by attending 
country schools, but chiefly, for him, in reading over and over 
their small collection of books. 


After some years of such a life, his father, at considerable 
sacrifice to himself, managed to send the children to school in 
Denver. Then began a new world. At first, of course, acol- 
lege education seemed like fairyland, too nice to be thought of 
as ever really happening. But after entering the Denver 
High School, taking the *‘ general” course, it began to seem 
really too bad not to have some idea of what was going on in 
the cultured world, and so young Thompson began to study 
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by himself—first, Latin, then Greek, and finally ‘ flopping” 
clear over to the classical course, after catching up with the 
others, though still without hope of doing more than finish- 
ing the high school. He has vivid recollections of carrying 
around his Greek books one vacation, no matter what he was 
doing, and snatching a moment here and there for study. 
From that time to this, the so-called ‘‘dead ” languages (with 
others) have been a perpetual joy, inspiration, and comfort to 
him. Imagine his rapture, when, after graduation, wealthy 
friends offered the loan of funds for a college education. 

At college (Yale) his forte continued to be languages. In 
his junior year, he won the first Winthrop prize of 5200, 
given to that member of the class who displayed the best ac- 
quaintance with the Greek and Latin poets in a competitive 
examination. 

Mr. Thompson graduated in 1888. His habit of mind is 
such as to regard every year as lost in which one does not 
make sensible progress in mental altitude (not mere knowl- 
edge) as a result of one’s own efforts, as distinguished from 
the chance influence which circumstances may or may not 
have, which, if they do, is quite as apt to be stupefying as 
otherwise ; in other words, to keep up life-work as well as 
livelihood-work, giving the preference to the former when 
possible. 

Hence, after over a year of teaching in a private school in 
Philadelphia, finding that occupation, as at present pursued, 
too mechanical and exclusive for his bent, he cast about for 
something in which one could grow. In spite of his early ex- 
periences, it seemed to him that a country occupation, if kept 
within due bounds, was most favorable to mental freedom. He 
got an armful of books on rural specialties, at one of those 
second-hand book-stores in Philadelphia—among them the 
works of Quinby and Langstroth—and was not long in deciding 
that bee-keeping was the most rational of them all. 


He did not get irito it immediately, however, as he should 
have done, but wasted some time in general farming, losing, 
of course, by the operation. His first purchase of 20 colonies, 
in 1892, developed foul brood in nearly all, the first thing, 
and he gained experience rapidly. Since then he has been 
enabled to devote his whole time to bee-keeping by running 
bees on shares, and believes it to be an ideal occupation, and a 
foretaste, in the nineteenth century, of what the coming man 
will enjoy in any occupation in the twenty-fifth or thirtieth— 
the golden mean of occupation and leisure, exercise and study, 
fruition and anticipation, and especially because it provides 
regular breathing-places (winters) in which to promote cul- 
ture; for, as a recent critic has said, ‘‘ Civilization means pre- 
cisely the possibility of individual rights and individual culture. 
The history of culture is the vastly significant thing at the heart 
of al! history.” 

In conclusion, I may say that Mr. Thompson is no stranger 
to the readers of bee-literature. He has written quite a good 
many interesting articles for the American Bee Journal, and 
is at present the translator of foreign apicultural periodicals 
for the Bee-Keepers’ Review. On page 1 of this number of 
the Bee Journal is published a recent production of his pen. 
No doubt in the future we shall all hear more frequently from 
him, as his apiarian experience shall increase, and the bee- 
business grows upon him. THE EpITor. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA 





Earn Your Own Subscription.—Any present 
subscriber can earn his or her own subscription to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year by sending three new subscribers, 
with $3.00. A copy of ‘‘ Bees and Honey” will also be mailed 
to each new subscriber, and the Bee Journal will be sent to 
the new readers from the time the order is received up to the 
end of 1896. This is an easy way to earn your own subscrip- 
tion and at the same time help to circulate the Bee Journal. 
Remember, getting 3 new subscribers pays for your own sub- 
scription for 1 year! Of course, no other premium_will be 
sent in addition. This is a straight offer by itself. 


—~—+ oe 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 200 
for 70 cents. 


t#~ It is true that hives gather no honey, but in so far as 
they effect the objects which have engaged our attention, they 
are the cause of much being gathered.—Pror. CHESHIRE. 
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The annual convention was held at the 
Springfield, Nov. 19 and 20, 1895. 

The President being absent in the morning, the meeting 
was called to order by Vice-President S. N. Black, after which 
tev. A. P. Cobb, of the Christian church, offered the following 
prayer: 


State House in 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father: We give Thee 
thanks that Thy providence has been over our beloved land, 
and upon this Association, during the year that is now closing. 
We thank Thee that while there have been floods, and storms, 
and drouths, which have brought suffering and loss, there has 
been no calamity so general or extreme, as to make us lose our 
faith in Thy goodness, or cause us to feel that Thou hast for- 
gotten us. Our blessings still infinitely outnumber our calami- 
ties ; and Thou dost still love us and care for us. 


We thank Thee that Thou hast so created and endowed 
us that we can take delight in studying the works of Thy 
hand. Thou has not only made all things beautiful in their 
season, clothing the flower of the field with grace and fra- 
grance, but Thou hast given to each object of Thy creative 
power, an adaptation to the purpose for which Thou didst 
intend it. Wethank Thee that in Thy sight there are no 
gradations into greater and less, but that with Thee great- 
ness lies in each of Thy creatures faithfully fulfilling its mis- 
sion in creation. We are glad thatin this world which Thou 
hast fashioned, there is a place for the wren, the violet, and 
the bee, as certainly as for the eagle and the rose, and we be- 
lieve that the bee, winging its humble flight from flower to 
flower, as certainly fulfils its divine mission as does the eagle 
soaring aloftin mid-sky. 

We rejoice that Thou hast filled human hearts with a de- 
sire to study Thy handiwork as exhibited in the bee rifling the 
flower of its sweets, and, by Thine own alchemy, transmut- 
ing its hidden treasures into nectar and ambrosia. We recall 
with gratitude that the blind Huber, and many of the purest 
and best men and women, have found delight in the study of 
this marvelous insect—the type of industry, of sagacity, and 
of patient adaptation of means to ends in overcoming obsta- 
cles. As the wise man of old pointed to the ant as a warning 
against sloth, so these have seen, in the bee, instructions for 
the wisest. Weare glad that their labors have made exis- 
tence more pleasurable to the bee; while its benefactors have 
reaped a rich reward for the labor of brain and hand, not only 
in material compensation, but in the inspiring thought that 
this humble creature is the friend of man, and co-worker with 
him in the laboratory of Nature, wherein earth and sea and 
sky are made to minister to many-sided life. 


May each member of this Association be imbued witha 
sense of the dignity and utility of his work, as he patiently 
studies this portion of Thy providence, and thinks Thy 
thoughts after Thee ; for Thy thoughts are as surely revealed 
in and by this tiny insect, as in and by the countless stars that 
rol] in their splendid beauty, through the silent cycles of the 
Universe. 

Let thy blessing rest upon all the deliberations of this 
Association, and upon all their coming year’s work. Guide us 
all through life with Thine infinite wisdom. Give us an in- 
creasing understanding of the works of Thy hand, as well as 
of Thy grace. And when our mission on earth is ended, take 
us to Thyself in Heaven, where we may still learn of Thee, 
until we come to know as we are known; we humbly ask, 
though Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A welcome address was then given by Col. Chas. F. Mills, 
of Springfield, as follows: 





Mr. President, and Members of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association : 

It is a great pleasure to meet the bee-keepers of the State 
again, and I trust that your annual meeting may result in 
great good to the important interests you so ably represent. 
It has been my good fortune to meet with you in several of 
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your annual gatherings, and the interest manifested in the es- 
says read, and the discussions following, have confirmed my 
belief in the great benefits to the apiarists of the State from 
hearing and reading the proceedings of your meetings. 


Your committee has assigned me the very pleasant duty of 
welcoming you to the beautiful capital of your State. You 
are not only welcome to the hospitality of the city, but to our 
homes and hearts. The good work your Association has done, 
and is doing, entitles you to a very cordial and hearty recep- 
tion, which you will receive at the hands of all who are made 
acquainted with the objectof your visit to Springfield. 

The good work you have assumed to perform for the bee- 
keepers of Lilinois, has been performed to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all who are familiar with the very creditable reports 
published by your organization. 

Having had exceptional advantages for a thorough exami- 
nation of the work of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, I do not hesitate to most heartily commend the efforts of 
your Secreiary, Mr. Stone, and other officers who have so ably 
and heartily co-operated with the leading spirits in the ad- 
vancement of the best interests of this industry. 

With assurances of the high personal esteem with which 
you are held by our citizens, I again assure you of a most cor- 
dial welcome to the State capital. CuHas. F. MILLs. 


After the address, a vote of thanks was extended to Col. 
Mills, and both he and Rev. Cobb were made honorary mem- 
bers of the Association for the year 1896. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved, 
when a recess was taken for the reception of members. 


The Secretary’s report was read and approved, as follows: 


The summary of matters pertaining to our Association 
for the year past, can be given in a very brief space of 
time. Matters in this line are about like the honey crop for 
this year. 

When we first sent out our cards for reports from the 
members, in May, some answered that the prospect fora 
honey-flow was promising; butas the season advanced the 
reports became more and more discouraging. When they were 
sent out in September so few answered (and they very dis- 
couragingly) that we did not think best to send again in 
October. 

As to the membership in the Association: We think it is 
on account of the poor season that we have had fewer fees 
sent in than in other years. Why would it not be well to re- 
duce the annual membership fee to 50 cents, instead of $1.00? 
or why not make arrangements with the bee-papers on some 
basis (to be arranged with them) by which a certain sum will 
entitle a member to both membership and a bee-paper for one 
year? I would suggest that something be done along this 
line, if possible. : 

The expense of running the Association is not heavy, and 
if it were, we think more money could be raised on a small 
fee thanon a largeone. The principal thing is members, 
not money. 

In the report last year I stated that we hada good many 
of our Annual Reports, both 1st and 2nd, on hand, with no 
postage to send them out. And as our last Legislature failed 
to make an appropriation for us, we still have no postage to 
send them. Some of the legislators asked for them for their 
constituents, but many are still on hand. What shall be done 
with them ? Iam of the opinion that our 2nd Annual Re- 
port, containing the proceedings of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention for 18938, at Chicago, and many things 
relating to the honey exhibit at the World’s Fair, will bea 
desirable thing to have among bee-keepers, in years to come. 


As all were aware, we were troubled to get a date for our 
Chicago meeting—after the collapse of the Coliseum—no Fat 
Stock Show to secure us railroad rates. But, finally, as you 
know, we fixed upon the time of the National Cycle Exhibi- 
tion, Jan. 9 and 10, 1896. 

The time of this (Springfield) meeting was fixed by the 
Executive Committee, soon after our meeting last year. And 
when at a later date the different associations of stock breed- 
ers organized, and fixed their date, we were present and used 
our influence to get them to meet at this date. But they set 
their time of meeting for January. (They have now secured 
an open rate of 13¢ fare for the roundtrip.) We feel disposed 
to present this matter to the Executive Committee, and advise 
that this Association enter—and become one—with the other 
farmers’ organizations in forming what will be known as the 
Illinois Stock Breeders’ Association. We will thus, without 
doubt, secure good railroad rates, and perhaps one fare for 
the round trip, and be identified with them in whatever good 
we may Strive to obtain; apart of which will be reports of our 
meetings, programs, etc., printed along with the same of the 








other associations, comprising the Illineis Stock Breeders’ 
Association, at a very small cost. 

l might name the work that has been done by the com- 
mitteeon State Experimental Station, State Fair, etc., but 
will leave that for the committee to report upon. 

The amount of fees received during the year, by the Sec- 
retary, is just 75 cents more than that paid out per Secre- 
tary’s account. Jas. A. STONE. 








Dr. Miller moved that the recommendations in the Secre- 
tary’s report be taken up seriatim, and acted upon. Carried. 

The first was the sending out of the return postal cards, 
for members to report condition of honey crop, bees, etc. On 
this question there was considerable discussion, when it was 
finally voted that they be sent out on June l, July 15, and 
Sept. 15. 

Treasurer Dr. Miller reported the amount received from 
the former Treasurer as $3.52, which still remained on hand. 
The report was accepted. 

The convention then adjourned to 1:30 p.m., when the 
meeting was called to order by Pres. J. Q. Smith. A _ piano 
was rolled into the room, and all listened to several songs by 
Dr. Miller, some of them being joinedin by Mr. York. The 
Odd Fellows, who were in session in tne State House, crowded 
into the doors after filling all the chairs in the room, and then 
as Dr. Miller sang, *‘ Lead Me to the Rock that is Higher than 
I,” we saw the tear-drops starting from eyes that were look- 
ing in through one of the doors—showing how much the singer 
was moving his hearers, and thus proving the merits of the 
feast we had. 

The next recommendation in the Secretary’s report was 
taken up, on the reduction of the membership fees. 


Dr. Miller offered figures showing what was possible to be 
done by adding the probable membership at 50 cents each to 
an appropriation from the State, and then expendit in the 
purchase of subscriptions to bee-papers. 

The afternoon session was consumed in each one present 
suggesting what might be done, and finally the Secretary was 
instructed todraw up a resolution to embody the sense of the 
members, to be reported the next morning. 

A letter from the President of the Board of Directors of 
the Illinois University to the Committee on Experimental 
Station was read as follows: 


URBANA, IIl., Jun. 18, 1895. 
Jas. A. Stone, Geo. F. Robbins, W. J. Finch, Jr., Commit- 
tee Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, Bradfordton, Ll. 


Gentlemen :—Your communication of March 15, 1895, 
on the part of your Association, was duly considered at the re- 
cent meeting of the Board of Directors of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station here. It was, however, decided that it was 
not feasible at the present time to take upthe matters re- 
ferred toin your communication for investigation or experi- 
ment. This does by no means indicate any want of apprecia- 
tion of the importance of such work, but it is absolutely im- 
possible for the Station todo all that would be desirable to 
have done, or to fill at the same time all the requirements of 
practical matters in the various lines of affairs coming under 
the general title of Agriculture. One factor in the decision is 
that the locality here is deemed a poor one for this work; 
while under the present circumstances it is not deemed feasi- 
ble to establish such experiments elsewhere. 


The adverse decision concerning taking up in a prominent 
way special questions in agriculture, does not include giving 
such attention to the matter as will be possible in connection 
with the other work thatis being carried on here. We shall 
be glad to be of any service, whenever it is possible, and some- 
time more attention may be given to your practical lines of 
investigation. 

I am, however, glad to inform you that instruction in 
Apiculture is offered in the University, to be taught by Mr. 
W. G. Johnson, whois a scientific entomologist, as well as a 
practical bee-keeper. Very truly yours, 

T. J. BURRILL, 
President Board of Directors. 





The convention then adjourned to meet at 9:30 a.m., the 
next day. 





{Concluded next week. |} 
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The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ** Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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ATTENTION, BEE-KEEPERS! 


We are Now Ready to Receive 


Shipments of HONEY, both Comb & Extracted 
and BEESWAX 


For the Season of 1895-96. 
in Any Quantity. 


We have made preparations to store Comb Honey 
This is our Fifth Year as a 


HONEY COMMISSION HOUSE. 


We received 812 Shipments last year. 


We kindly solicit the business of our 


friends of former years, and a Trial Shipment of all 
Bee-Keepers in the Country. 


J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


44Al10t 


Mention the American Bee Journal 





YOUR BEESWAX! 


TNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 30 cents per pound for Good Yel- | 

low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in ex= 

change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale | 
inthe BEE JOURNAL. Or, 26 cts. cash. | 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
<7) thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Roots Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- | 
logue Free. 


‘ ‘ 
162 Mass. ave, Walter S. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED! 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, 
Cash. Address, } 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. | 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 












for 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Sompmenteoe 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-upsJointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 


33 cts. a Pound 


We allow 
In Exchange for For Beeswax 
—SUPPLIES.— 


1896 Circular Now Ready. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 











A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 
only 75 cents; or clubbed witkr the 
JOURNAL for $1.60. 





THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS BEESWAX 


Is our present stock for this year’s sales of Foundation. 
More Beeswax and pay a good price. 


But still We Want 


Don’t Delay Ordering Your FOUNDATION. You will pay more by and 


by than you would 
acknowledges this. 


now. 


Remember that we make the BEST, and everybody 


Now is the time to read the work of the Late Father Langstroth— 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. 


The Price of this Work is now Reduced from $1.40 to $1.25, by mail, 
(3~ Send us your address for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 





ALL READY FOR 18964. 
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Appreciating the advantages for procuring Basswood L umber, and thes lendid Shippi 
facilities of Marshfield, we have established a Factory for the manufacture of = 


——THE ONE-PIECE SECTION.— 





We bave all new and up-to-date Machinery for the manufacture of the “ One-Piece Sec- 
tion.” Have a Saw-Mill in connection with our Factory, enabling us to get the finest ma- 


terial to be had, for ** One-Piece Sections.” 


¢@ Write for Price-List, and also for prices on Sections in any quantity you may want. 


Dec. 1s 1895. 
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THE MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


MARSHFIELD, Wood Co., WIS. 
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General Items, 


Varese estas Net he aah et PRONE N EN ae 


Bees Wintering Nicely. 
Iam a young man and have 80 colonies 
of bees, some Italians and some blacks. 
They are wintering nicely. I have Simplic- 
ity and Quinby hives. L. E. RHOADES. 
Weedsport, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1895. 





Averaged Over 50 Pounds. 


I do not see how I could keep bees and 
get along without the American Bee Jour- 
nal. My bees did well this year, averaging 
ing over 50 pounds per colony. 

M. M. RICKARD. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1895. 


—_—__—_—_—_____ + << -» ~<_— 


No Honey and No Swarms. 


From 51 colonies in the spring of 1895 I 
have only 23 now; not a pound of honey 
nor a single swarm, owing to the drouth. 

Miss M. J. STALKER. 

Randolph, Wis., Dec. 12, 1895. 


- - ~<—e 


Will Try One More Year. 


My bees have run me in debt again this 
year, but not quite as badly as last year. I 
want to try one year more. 


I put 50 colonies into winter quarters. I 
am trying to takecare of them. I like to 
work with them. The drouth is not broken 
yet. WhenI get acrop of honey I will re- 
port again. A. F. Crossy. 

Sheffield, Iowa, Dec. 9. 1895. 





Bees in Good Condition. 


I had about 3,000 pounds of extracted 
honey this year, which sold in the home 
market for 8 cents a pound. I had 120 colo- 
nies, spring count, and now have 101 in 
chaff hives and 39 in the cellar, all in good 
condition for winter. 


I could not do without the American Bee 
Journal if it cost four times as much as it 
does now. F. B. FARRINGTON. 

Strawberry Point, Iowa, Dec. 5, 1895. 


<> 


Didn’t Get Much Honey. 


The bees are all packed and in their win- 
ter homes in good condition. I had to feed 
about half of mine, 65 colonies in all. I did 
not get much honey this year, but still lam 
hoping for a better season in the future. 
The honey is very dark, but thick and 
good. The bees were carrying in pollen 
last week. We have had no cold weather 
so far. Mrs. A. A. SrmMpson. 

Swarts, Pa., Nov. 27, 1895. 








—_ 


Good Report from Minnesota. 


I started in the spring of 1895 with 39 col- 
onies of bees, and this fall I had 150 colo- 
nies of bees, 3,000 — of comb honey, 
and 3,000 pounds of extracted. My location 
is in the timber, mostly hardwood. I am 
just starting in the business, and know but 
little about it. I let my bees swarm as they 
please. I use the Langstroth 8-frame hive. 

J. Z. RHODES. 

Verndale, Minn., Dec. 10, 1895. 


_ 


The ‘‘Dry Weather Vine.” 


The honey crop for southern Indiana is 
conceded to be only one-half. I averaged 
only 75 pounds (mostly extracted honey) 
per colony, spring count, from 40 colonies, 
making my crop about a ton and a half. 
Had it not been for the ‘“‘ dry weather vine”’ 
our season would have been an entire fail- 
ure. When the flow set in from it, about 





the latter part of July, Mr. Cosby and my- 
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California 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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INCUBATOR 
Our magnificent 

whew catalogue 
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formation re- 
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F : eaine 3 Brooding 

Write now. and treatise on poul- 

S 6 Des Moines try raising sent for 4c 
) stamps, reular free. § 





ws tncubator Co 
Box 78 3,18 
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REDUCED RATES! 


Bingham Bee-Smokers & Honey-Kuitfe. 
Best on Earth. 16 years with but one com- 
R150. pe letter. 5 Sizes—60c, 70c. $1.00, $1.10. 

1.50 Pa. Send for Illustrations. 
Dtf TT. F. Bingham, Farwell, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journai 


(olden’s Feeder ! 


BEE-KEEPERS:—We can furnish the Golden 
Combined Feeder and Hive-Cover, with- 
out Feed Dish [as the Simplicity or any dish 
answers], direct from factory at the following 
prices: 1 made up, 30 cents; 1 in the flat, 25 
cents; 10 in the flat, $2.00. All orders sent to 
The A. I, Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

For large orders, —— = undersigned for 
special prices, J. A. GOLD 

5A13t REINERSVILLE, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
peopel 8, 
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PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


ore<er 
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Soa, “8 SCu your Png | “high. 
Fruits and all produce <= high 
est prices. DAILY RETU an od 





Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. ¥. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Vealers, and can also 

lease you, Beeswax taken at all times, 

rite for Samples and Prices, to 


GUS DITTMER, AUG oA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. Atf 


y, p NEW MAMMOTH 


>in Poultry Guide for 1896 Finest 
i fam book ever published, contain: nearly 1 
Wg pages, all printed in colors, plans for best 
poultry houses, sure re medies and recipes 
for all diseases. and howto make poultry 
and gardening pay. Sent post paid for 15c. 
John Bauscher ,Jr., box 94Freeport, LiL 
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self had all our hives running over with 
young workers to gather the ny ea ag 
crop. Butone rain after another set in, 
seemingly washing the precious nectar out 
of the many blossoms, and the result was 
only about six days’ good, steady flow. If 
we had had a severe drouth, we would have 
been strictly ‘“‘in it,’ so to speak. It does 
seem strange that when all other plants 
perish for want of rain, the ‘‘dry weather 
vine’’ flourishes at its best, and yields a 
fine flow of nectur in wonderful abundance. 
Bees are in fine condition for winter, with 
abundant stores. J.C. WALLENMEYER. 
Evansville, Ind., Dec. 4, 1895. 





Gathering Honey and Pollen. 


Bees are now bringing in both honey and 
pollen here. J. P. LEEBRICK. 
Mesa, Ariz., Dec. 12, 1895. 





Bees Did Fairly Well. 


We have now 30 colonies, that did fairly 
well last summer. We took all the way 
from 20 to 100 pounds per colony, gathered 
from basswood and fall flowers. White 
clover yielded but very little honey in this 
locality. We hope it = yield more next 
season. Mrs. J. KNUPPEL. 

South Brooklyn, N -Y., Dec. 15, 1895. 





Bees in Fair Condition. 


My 21 colonies are now in fair condition, 
except two or three that are short of stores. 
I have them fitted up with outside boxes 
4 inches larger than the hive on the sides 
and rear end. The front end has but one 
10-inch board at the top part, leaving the 
entrance and most of the front end of hive- 
body uncovered. Gro. McCuLLovuGgs. 

Braddyville, lowa, Dec. 10, 1895. 


----—_— ++ -~—me 





A Very Poor Season. 


We have had a very poor honey season in 
this part of Canada this year. To begin 
the season, the bees were in a bad condi- 
tion. The bee-keepers in this section lost 
heavily last spring, some losing all. I lost 
half of mine. I have 62 colonies in winter 
quarters now, in pretty good condition. I 
got no honey the past season, and bad to 
feed quite a good deal of sugar for winter. 

Wm. CoLEMAN. 

Birr, Ont., Dec. 18, 1895. 








Best Two Seasons—1894 and 1895. 


We have had two of the best seasons— 
1894 and 1895—for bees I ever saw. Dr. 
Miller says he has had two complete fail- 
ures. Get some black bees, Doctor. My 
best colony, in 1895, stored 85 pounds of 
comb honey, and three others filled 72 sec- 
tions each. I had 23 colonies last spring, 
and averaged 50 pounds of comh honey per 
colony. I put 44 colonies into the cellar 
this fall. S. M. RoBerTsON. 

Grey Eagle, Minn., Dec. 18. 


—$—___—_—_. << + —.____ 


Had a Good Year. 


The year 1895 has been a good one for me. 
I started in the spring with 9 colonies, in- 
creased to 10, and got 500 pounds of comb 
honey in one-pound sections. It was mostly 
buckwheat honey, very dark, and sells here 
for 10 cents a pound. I use the Simplicity 
hive and winter my bees out-doors. They 
were in very good condition for winter. 
The 8-frame hive is the best for my loca- 
tion. WILLARD G. JEFFERS. 


Rose, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1895. 


Likes to Work with Bees. 


My honey crop was small this year on 
account of the dry season. I got 40 _—_ 
of comb honey from two colonies. y bees 
have plenty for winter stores. 





I have kept 
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No need of it. The Sediten 
Quaker will do it for you and 
ne hands, dishes, money, 

and patience;no 
scalded hands, 
broken or chip- 
ped dishes, no 
muss. 


jashes, 


™ rinces dries and 
polishes ac quickly. 
mi Made of best ma- 
terial, lasts a life- 
time. Sel! atsight. 
“ Agents, womenor 
men of honor de- 
.siring employ- 
ment may havea 
aying business 
2y writing now 
f for descriptive circulars and terms to agents, 


JThe QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. 
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WANTED. 


10,000 penne of BEESWAX, 
Cash. ress, 
LEAHY mErG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read whatJ.1. PARENT,of 
CHARLTON,N.Y. .says—"We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, lust winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and sa great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will. 

7 Catalogue and Price - List 
Address, 44 ¥.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 995 RubyS8t.. Rockford, LI). 
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Free. 
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DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN US FOR PRICES ON 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 
le EF } 


| 











Also D. T. Hives, Shipping-Crates 
and Other Supplies. 


We have completed a large addition to our 
Factory, which doubles our floor room; we 
are therefore in better shape than ever to fill 
orders on short notice. Send for Price-List 


J. FORNCROOK, 


WATERTOWN, Jeff. Co., W1s.. Jan. lst, 1894. 
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ty IT’S RELIABLE @ 
é@ The Best and Cheapest é@ 
o Millon Earth. Fully 
@| Warranted. Will not it |» 
e choke. Write at grinds @ 

once for prices more grain e 
Bland Agency. to any degree 
@) Prices lowest. of fineness than |@ 

Quality best, any other mill. |@ 

Corn, earorshelled, |@ 
Oats, Wheat, &c., fine |@ 


enough for any purpose. |@ 
Made only by 

OLIET STROWBRIDEER CO. |@ 

JOLIET, 1LL., [© 
Jobbers and Mauufactur. |@ 
ers of Farm Machinery, e 
Oarriages Wagons, Wind- | 
mills, Bicycles,Harness,&c 
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Mention the ame merican Bee Journal. 34A26 
Tells all about Bees in California. 

The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants: the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 


bee-man. Besides this. the paper also tells 
you all about California Agriculture and 
Horticulture. $1.50 per Year; Six Months, 
75 cents. Sample Free. 


wf ene RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


218 N. Main St., - 
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bees for four years, and like to work with 
them. It seems strange to read of such big 
yields from the South when if we bee- 
keepers here get 50 pounds per colony, we 
think we are doing well. Will Alsike and 
crimson clover grow successfully as far 
north as Wood county, Ohio? Will some 
one please answer through the Bee Journal? 
WILLIAM DANIELS. 

Perrysburg, Ohis, Nov. 29, 1805. 

[ Yes. we believe AJsike clover will grow 
all right in any place where red clover will 
prosper. Will someone please reply as to 
crimson clover ?—EDIrTor. | 


CARLOADS 


2 Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ar ping-Cases, Comb Foundation, 








rewsse-iri and Everything used in the 
4 ¥y\ Bee-Industry. 
bes Oey I want the name and address 
a\|_ of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
Ste fica. No reason why you can- 


not do business with me, I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Water-Power Factory and hnow how 
to run it. Lam supplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
1D RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co., WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





) —10 New Varieties, #1. Pack- 
et BEET, CABBAGE, CUCUMB’'R 

| otatoes Letruce, TOMATO SEEDS, 10¢ 

Catalogue Free. Address, 


J. BF. MICHAEL, 
1D6t GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 
te" 1F YOU WANT THE 


—BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


“"— Bae-Keeper's Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


SELLING OUT. 


To close out, 1 offer my Improved Queen-and- 
Drone Traps per % doz,.in the flat, at $1.75; 
per doz.. $2.75; per 25, 85.00. 

Individual Right to manufacture and use, 
50 cents; Township Rights. $1.00 ; County 


Rights. $5.00. 
HENRY ALLEY, 
1Atf WENHAM, MASS. 


The Rural Kansan 


Is an Agricultural Journal for the busy farm- 
er. lt embraces Bee-Keeping and every de- 
partment of industry connected with the 
farm. 30 cts.a year, monthly. Sample Free. 


A Full b snow: N tag (Con 
fineot Migginsville Bee-Supplies 20a. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
HENRY L. MILLER, 
355 Shawnee Ave, TOPEKA, KAN. 
LA13t Mention the American Bee Journat, 




















‘Just as Good as Page” Won't Go! 


"Sell you a ticket over the J. A.G. A. P. for 
less money” said the Scalper. “Not if I 
know myself,” said the traveller. “The Road 
thatuses Page Fence will also use best rails 
and best equipment. Can’t put me on the 
bargain counter yet.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich 





Dr. P. C. Gress, of Atchinson, Kans., 
would like to communicate, confidentially, 
with all persons who have consigned honey 
to C. R. Horrie & Co., of Chicago, Lll., with 
unsatisfactory results. 








Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 
CHICAGO, Iuu.. Dec, 10.—White clover and 
linden, in 1-pound sections, sells at 14@15c., 
but other kinds of white honey sell at 12@ 
13c.; dark and amber grades, 9@10c., of which 
there is a very liberal supply. Extracted, 
white, 54%@7c.; amber, 44%@5c.; dark, 4@5c., 
difference in price of each grade being in ac- 
cord with its quality, fine flavor always being 
atapremium. Beeswax, 28@30c,, and selling 
upon arrival. R. A. B. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Onto. Dec. 20.—Demand for 
comb and extracted honey is fair only. We 
quote: Comb honey, 12@14c. for best white, 
in the jobbing way. Extracted, 4@7c. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 22@27c. for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. M. & 8. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.. Dec. 18.—The market 
oncomb and extracted honey isa little dull 
at the present time. and we do not expect to 
have a very great demand until after the holi- 
days. Then we may look for a little better 
sale, but the bulk of trade is done for the sea- 
son. That is for comb honey; extracted we 
expect quite a sale of after Feb. 1,1896. We 
quote: Fancy clover, 1-lbs., 15@16c.; white 
clover, 13@14c.; fair white, 11@12c.; buck- 
wheat. 9@9%ec. Extracted clover, 6@6%c.; 
basswood, 64%@7c.; buckwheat. 5c. Beeswax 
firm and in good demand at 29@32c. 

C.1I. & B. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Dec. 21.—The demand 
for comb and extracted honey is fair. We 
quote: No. 1 white, 1-lbs., 13@14c.; No. 2, 
12@13c.; No. 1 amber, 12@13c.; No. 2, 8@ 
10c. Extracted, white, 6@6%c.; amber, 5@ 
5%c.; Southern, 4@4%c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. C. C. C. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.. Dec. 9.—Honey has 
steadily advanced in this market. Comb 
honey sells quickly and pure white clover 
extracted scils on sight. We quote: Fancy 
comb, 162.; choice. 14@1ic.; dark, 10@11c. 
Extracted, 5@6c.; Western white clover, 10c. 
— finds immediate sale on arrival at 

c. a eS 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 9.—We have a fair- 
ly good demand for white comb honey at 
12@15c., according to quality and style of 
package. While the market is well cleaned 
up of glassed sections and paste-board car- 
tons, unglassed is plentiful, having just re- 
ceived two more big cars from California. 
Buckwheat comb is very dull, with a plenti- 
ful supply. We quote 9@10c., but to effect 
sales on quantity lots, we find it necessary to 
shade quotations. Considering the limited 
outlet and large stocks on the market, we 
would not encouruge shipping of buckwheat 
honey for the near future, as we could not 
render returns in reasonable time. The mar- 
ket on extracted is quiet at unchanged prices. 
No demand for buckwheat as yet. 

Beeswax is scarce and selling at 29@31c., 
according to quality. H. B. & S, 


ALBANY, N. Y.. Nov. 9.—Ourhoncy market 
is in good shape, although prices, like on most 
all products, are not high; but receipts are 
lighter than last year, and there is a good, 
steady demand, with a real scarcity of white 
honey. We quote: White clover. 15@16c.; 
mixed clover, 12@14c.; dark clover, 9@11ec. 
Extracted, white, 6%@7c.; mixed, 5%@6c.; 
dark, 5@5%c. H.R. W. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Llls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
‘New York, N. WY. 
F. I. SaGe & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BrROs. & SEGELKEN. 
__ 120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROs., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLEMOMS & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wa. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, MutH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Fine Basswood, White Sage or Alfalfa 
EXTRACTED HONEY 


—For Sale.— 


We have made arrangements whereby we 
furnish Basswood, White Sage or Alfalfa 
Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, 





in a case, 8% cents per pound; 2 cans in one 
case, 8 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more,7% 
cents. Cash MUST accompany each order. 


G2 A sample of either kind of honey will 
be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We 
guarantec purity, and that what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 

Now it seems to us that here is a splendid 
chance for any bee-keeper to caper? his home 
demand after his own crop is allsold. Or, 
why not begin now to create a local honey- 
trade? Order one 60-pound can first. and 
start out among your neighbors and friends, 
and see what youcan do. You ought to get 
at least 15 cents per pound in 5-pound lots, or 
50 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to 
do even better than that. though we think 
that enough ought to be sold at these 
prices to make a fairly paying business out of 
it. Give it a good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 


- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


SAVE 1895 
MONEY 

FOR BUSINGSS, ITALIAN QUEENS 

Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J. P. Il. BROWN, AUGUSTA, 
Mention the American Bee JOuratr 








Convention Notices. 


WISCONSIN.—The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held Thursday and Friday, Feb. 6 and 7, 
1895, in the capitol building at Madison. The 
program will appear in due time. 

Platteville, Wis. N. E. FRANCE, Sec. 


East TENNESSEE —The Southern East Ten- 
nessee Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold a 
special meeting at Cookson’s Creek, on Satur- 
day, Jan. 11, 1896, beginning at 9 a.m. An 
interesting time is expected. All are invited 
to attend, and especially those interested in 
apiculture. W. J. COPELAND, Sec, 

Fetzerton, Tenn. 


The Special Meeting of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Chi- 
cago, at the New Briggs House, northeast cor- 
ner of Randolph St. and Fifth Ave., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, Jan. 9 and 10, 1896—the 
week of the National Cycle Show—when ex 
cursion rates will be given on the certificate 
plan—for 14 fare for the round trip. Certifi- 
cate must be secured at the starting point, or 
no reduction will be granted on return. Be- 
fore return ticket is secured, certificate must 
be signed by the Secretary of the Cycle Exhi- 
bition Company, and vised by the joint agent 
of the railway lines, whose offices will be in 
the Exhibition Building. Tickets to Chicago 
may be purchased (and certificate taken), on 


any day between Jan. 1 and 11, and the return 
trip commenced on any day between Jan. 4 
and 15. Chicago hotel rates are 75 cents each, 
per night, two in a room; $1.00 if one ina 
room. Meals extra—pay for what you order, 
or go elsewhere for meals. if preferred. 
Bradfordton, Ill. 


JAS. A. STONE, Sec. 
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Question ~ Box, 
In the multitude of counsellors there is 

safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


erNe 





Le ee a i ld A 


How Often Should Frames be 
Manipulated ? 


Query 1.—Please tell about how often you 
‘go into” or take frames out of each hive in 
the course of the year.—Ky. 


G. M. Doolittle—About three to four 
times. 

W. R. Graham—About six 
oftener in queen-rearing. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—It depends. No 
short answer can be given. 

E. France—It depends upon the sea- 
son, and what you want to do with the 
bees. 

P. H. Elwood—About once in ten 
days, during warm weather, until the 
close of the swarming season. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—My, goodness! Not 
many times the past year. Sometimes 


times; 


twice, sometimes a dozen or twenty 
times. 
W. G. Larrabee—All the way from 


two or three to fifty—just as many times 
as they need it, but not unless they do 
need it. 


B. Taylor—I cannot answer. Some 
hives are not opened during the season; 
others are opened, and frames handle@ 
many times. 


R. L. Taylor—Except in search of 
foul brood, I probably take frames out 
of about one in twenty of the hives dur- 
ing the season. 


C. H. Dibbern—I never open a hive 
unless I have some purpose in view. 
Why ‘‘ gointo” a hive when there is no 
object in doing so? 

Mrs. L. Harrison—When I was a 
novice I went into them quite often. 
Now I let’em be. If I notice anything 
wrong, I *‘goin;” otherwise I stay out. 


tev. E. T. Abbott—Only when I think 
the welfare of the colony demands it, 
and that is not very often. The less 
they are ‘‘ gone into,” the better it will 
be. 

Jas. A. Stone—It all depends upon 
how much work they are doing, or 
whether they are pure or not. If they 
need Italianizing, then a good many 
times. 

J. E. Pond—I cannot tell how often. 
{ don’t open hives unless I see some 
need therefor. Such occasions may oc- 
cur more or less often, depending upon 
circumstances. 

J. A. Green—Not at all, unless there 
is some special reason for it. Some of 
my hives have not had the frames in the 
brood-chamber removed or handled in 
two years or more. 


J. M. Hambaugh—This is hard to an- 
swer. Some colonies are not disturbed 
during the season, while others are 
handled quite frequently. I never dis- 
turb the combs without a cause. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—That depends upon 
the strength of the colony to be drawn 
from, and the number of frames I need. 
I have taken ten or more frames of 
brood from single colonies, in a season, 
taking from two to four at a time at in- 
tervals of two or three weeks, while 
other colonies could not spare any. 








H. D. Cutting—When I began keeping 
bees I ‘‘ went through them” almost 
every day. But of late years I seldom 
take out frames if the colony is all 
right, and you can tell by outside indi- 
cations. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I might go into 
a hive several times a day—then not for 
a week. Some hives might not get 
opened over once or twice a year. Never 
take a frame from a hive unless they 
can spare it. 


Eugene Secor—Never, unless there is 
some reason for so doing. If a colony 
has a laying queen, and is otherwise all 
right, Ido not touch a frame. 
dition is easily ascertained without ma- 
nipulating frames. 


Allen Pringle—This ‘‘ going into” the 
hives and handling the frames of brood- 
chambers has been growing smaller with 
me and ‘‘beautifully less” for many 
years. Of late, some of my brood-cham- 
bers are not opened at all from spring 
till fall; others are, as the circumstances 
may require. 


Rev. M. Mahin—I cannot answer that 
question. In some of my colonies I have 
not moved a brood-comb for years; in 
others I have had them all out several 
times during the past summer. I do not 
take combs out of hives unless there is 
some reason for doing so. I have learned 
to not open hives for fun. 


G. W. Demaree—Well, let me see. I 
usually examine my colonies the first 
warm spring days to see how they are 
off for stores. Then in apple-bloom I 
lift out the frames till I find the queen 
and clip her wing, if not already clip- 
ped. I then let them alone till locust 
bloom (May 10 or 15). I now give them 
the section-cases, or extracting-supers, 
ready for all the honey that may be 
stored from white clover. When I need 
brood for any purpose, I take it from 
any strong colony that can spare it. 
Really, now-a-days I manipulate my bees 
as little as I can get along with. But not 
because I fear it will hurt them. 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 


the year when bees can fly; all about the | 


different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ete.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘* Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 
ages, which is as interesting as a story. 
eve are some good offers of this book: 


Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bee JourNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bee JouRNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 


Its con- | 
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A THOUGHT 
THAT KILLED 


A MAN! 


He thought that he could trifle with 
disease. He was run down in health, 
felt tired and worn out, complained of 
| dizziness, backaches and 

headaches. His liver and kidney’ were 
out of order. He thought to get well by 
dosing himself with cheap pills. And 
then came the ending. He fell a victim 
to Bright’s The money he 
ought to have invested in a safe, reliable 
remedy went for a tombstone. The 
thought that killed this man 


HAS KILLED OTHERS. 


Statistics show that ¥O per cent. of 
the deaths from pneumonia, Bright’s dis- 
ease and similar complaints are caused 
from derangements of the liver and kid- 
neys. These great organs keep the blood 
pure and in healthful motion. When 
they get out of order the blood becomes 
poisoned, the circulation impeded and 
the whole system speedily breaks down. 
It is 


A DANGEROUS IDEA 


to imagine that pills can strike at the 
| root of these diseases. It has been thor- 
oughly proved that such remedies are 
worse than useless. 


biliousness, 


disease ! 


There is only one 
remedy which can always be depended 
upon. This remedy alone can act on the 
liver and kidneys when they are out of 
order, clear out the system and build up 
the health. The name of this remedy is 
Warner’s Safe Cure. It is the only 
standard remedy in the world for kid- 
ney and liver complaints. It is the only 
remedy which physicians universally 
prescribe. Itis the only remedy that is 
backed by the testimony of thousands 
whom it has relieved and cured. 


There is nothing else that can take its 
place. 








We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP 


AND PRICES. 


(2 Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


t@ Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _geg 
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(letting Ready ee 
oe for 1896! 


We are now prepared to furnish in any 
quantity, at the wery lowest prices—Ex- 
TRACTORS, SMOKERS, and EVERYTHING used 
by the wide-awake bee-keeper. We shall con- 
tinue to make our FALCON POLISHED SEC- 
TIONS, which are yet unequalled. If you’ve 
never used any of our Goods it is time for you 
todo so. They are acknowledged to be un- 
surpassed by any other make. Our large new 
Catalogue will be out early inthe year. Any- 
thing you want now? Write to us. Goods 
and Prices guaranteed to be satisfactory. 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. C0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


H f S l 2500 lbs. A No. 
oney or a e 1 Amber Fall 
Honey in™60-lb.Cans (2 cans ina case). Price, 
1 can. 8¢c.; 2 or more,7c., f. 0. b. If sample is 
wanted send 2c. stamp. E. T. FLANAGAN, 
5OA4t Box 783, Belleville, Ills. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Handy Cobbler *2.°° 


Family Shoe Repair Kit. 28 Articles 


With Soldering Materials. 


Bought singly would cost $4.70. 


$3 Outfit moiuces ole 


Harness Repair Tools 
38 articles, worth singly $6.70.) - 
Sent by Express or Freight. Ills.|, 
Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 


KUHN & CO. Box CG Moline, III. 
41A26 













Mentwn lie Amerwan Bee Journat, 


; N —Concord Grapevines for 
Will Exchange Fruit. Grain or offers. 


50A F.C. Morrow, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Bureze placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping -Cratee, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, ete. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


OUR POULTRY ANNUAL 


S\and Book of Valuable Recipes, 64 large 
pages, contains 8 beautiful colored plates 
of fowls, gives description and prices of 
45 varieties,with important hints on care 
of poultry, and pages of recipes of great 
— to pepe hae Poultry Book 
publistved for 1896. Postpaid only 10 cts, 
Cc. N. Bowers, Box 21, Dakota, Ill 


Mentbwie ie crestor ace ues for 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 
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Is one of the most 


pleasant experi- 
ences with which 
a man can meet. 
If this is what 


you would like to 
meet, but are a little doubtful as to which 
road to follow, take the advice of those who 
have met success and can tell you all about it. 
Tbe correspondents of the BEE-KEEPERS’ RE- 
VIEW are the most successful bee-keepers of 
this country—men who have produced honey 
by the ton—and in that journal they carefully 
map out the paths they have trod. If you 
would follow them to success, send $1.00 
for the REVIEW. If you wish to see the RE- 


VIEW before subscribing, send fora sample, 
or send a few stamps and a bundle of back 
numbers will be sent. 
bigger the bundle. | 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
FLINT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


[The more stamps the 











Jan. 2, 1896. 














Largest Factory i& West. coo sipptics matow Pre 
ood Supplies and Low Prices 
a § tcl seh trast y the PP our Motto. 
READ THIS—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 rounds of Extra-Tnin Foundation you sent us is 
superior to anything he ever saw; and I think the same. R. L. TUCKER, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
are as good as the best. CHARLES H. TuHré&s, Steeleville, Illinois. 
Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. I must say they are the choicest lot of 
Hive-Stuff 1 have ever received from any place. I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
your close selection of lumber. Yours very truly, O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so far asexamined. They 
are simply perfection. 1 can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 
you may live long and do well. Yours respectfully, Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 
Gents:—I received the ** Higginsville Smoker” all O. K. It’s a dandy; please find enclosed 
stamps for another. Yours truly, Orto ENDERS, Oswegathe, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—1 have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car- 
load, and | must say yours are as good as the best. indeed. in many lines they are the best. 
It is a pleasure to handle them, E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Illinois. 
The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 
Our prices are reasonable and the * Higginsville Goods ”’ are the best. 


te" ~ We are now manufacturing foreach of the following parties a Carload of Supplies: 
E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Illinois ; Charles H. Thies, Steeleville, Illinois ; J, W. Rouse & Co., 
Mexico, Mo.: Henry Miller, Topeka, Kans.; Fulton & Gregg, Garden City, Kans. 


If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write to us. Remember, we are 
here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BIG OFFER - 


I Will Pay $1.00 for the address of every person who has any PURE 
WHITE CLOVER EXTRACTED HONEY for sale—either for your 
own address, and any others you know of. 


I Will Pay 31 cents for Pure Yellow, Clean BEESWAX. 
Cash on arrival. 


WM. A. SHLSER, 


10 Vine St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE NEW CORNEIL SMOKER |! 
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Please mention this Journal. 








—JUST THE THING— 


For those who want a First-Class Smoker at a medium price. Size of cup, 3% in- 
ches ; curved nozzle, hinged so as to swing back; legs of malleable iron, secured by 
bolts. The blast is the well-known Corneil principle. Weight of Smoker, only 20 
ounces. Here is what one of our customers says of it: 

The Corneil Smoker isa Dandy with a big D. I have been using it to-day on the crossest 


colony of bees l ever saw. I think I could drive a bulldog with it. 


Amityville. N. Y., Oct. 15. 8. R. AUSTIN, 


Price—$1.10, postpaid, or 85 cents if sent by express or freight with other 


goods. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


